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Beowulf 3150-3151 
Queen Hygd and the Word ‘“ Geomeowle ”’ 


I 


In a recent article in this periodical, George J. Engelhardt has 
reopened the question of the identity of the woman who is introduced 
at Beowulf 3150 to lament the hero’s death. His argument, although 
it deserves serious consideration because of its bearing on the structure 
of the poem, induces him to undertake sapping operations against the 
best available evidence for the reading of the manuscript at 3150b. 
It is my purpose not simply to defend this evidence, but to suggest a 
more vulnerable point of attack, through which, indeed, though partly 
at my own expense, he might carry the citadel. A lexical by-product 
of the textual problem is reserved for separate comment at the end. 

In brief, Mr. Engelhardt has removed a fatal impurity from Sophus 
Bugge’s suggestion that the woman is Queen Hygd, the widow of 
Hygelac. Bugge, who had accepted Zupitza’s conjectural reading of 
3150b, sio geomeowle, as a part of his attempted reconstruction of 
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3150-3155, hazarded an interpretation of this verse in a single extra- 
ordinary sentence: “Die alte witwe Beowulfs (geomeowle) war 
Vielleicht Hygd; vgl. 2369 f.”? By thus taking it for granted that 


*“ Beowulf 3150,” MLN, txvir (1953), 535-538. 

* Beitriige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, x11 (1887), 
lll. Zupitza’s conjecture was published in his Beowulf Autotypes (London, 
1882), p. 144, n. 1. Although he admitted that what he could see was probably 
“at..meowle, he argued that the very plain at might be a mistaken freshening 
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sio geomeowle, which, as will appear, has been very dubiously supposed 
to mean “the old (married) woman,” must refer to Beowulf’s widow, 
whether or not this widow was Hygd, Bugge introduced a notion that 
is at variance with all the other indications in the poem and confused 
the issue almost disastrously. For, as Mr. Engelhardt ably reminds ug, 
everything in the poet’s presentation of his hero, from his early 
single-handed triumphs to his lonely, childless old age, conflicts with 
the idea of marriage. Only when we begin by entertaining the con- 
ventional story-book notion that Beowulf had a wife do we find our- 
selves driven to believe, by any reading yet proposed, that the mourner 
of 3150 was his widow, or from this to the notion, still more repugnant 
but almost inescapable once we have gone thus far, that he had married 
Hygd. The very passage to which Bugge referred for support, 2369 ff, 
describing Beowulf’s explicit refusal, upon Hygelac’s death, to accept 
the kingship at the expense of young Heardred, though Hygd offered 
it to him, argues a loyalty to his dead lord that is hardly consistent 
with the notion of a subsequent marriage to that lord’s, and uncle’s, 
widow.® On the other hand, Mr. Engelhardt gives strong reasons for 
believing that the balance of the two parts of the poem and the dignity 
of its close would be strengthened if Hygelac’s widow, who is the only 
woman known to us among the Geats, were recognized, not by any 
means as Beowulf’s wife, but nevertheless as the lonely female mourner 
of 3150 ff. “ By the very logic of this structure, the same woman who 
at the end of Part I welcomed back the triumphant young man to the 
meadhall of his lord should now decades later at the end of Part II 
voice the lamentation at his death. This is Hygd, then the ‘ very 
young’ queen of Hygelac, now a widow, the dowager queen of 
Hygelac, the old woman of her people.” 

The least one can say of this argument is that it would be a sound 
evaluation of the effect if the poet had in fact introduced the lady at 
the close of his poem. So long as there is a possibility that he did, 
we may think it more likely than the alternative: that Hygd had 
died in the course of Beowulf’s long reign, and the solitary female 
mourner was some nameless representative of her people. Additional 
support for Mr. Engelhardt’s view could be found in the role of 


up by a later hand of an original og. In support of geomeowle, which had 
already been proposed (see Part II below), he pointed to the Latin gloss an’ 
(anus, “old woman”), which he was the first to detect above the m of meoule. 
® Hoops in his Kommentar zum Beowulf (Heidelberg, 1932), p. 326, noticed 
this difficulty and rejected the idea of Hygd, though he felt obliged to agree 
with Bugge that sio geomeowle must be Beowulf’s widow. Klaeber (3rd ed., p. 
230) was properly skeptical of the entire complex of Bugge’s suggestion. 
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Hildeburh at the pyre of Hnef in the Finn episode, and more distantly 
in that of the three women—Andromache, Hecuba, Helen—at Hector’s 
funeral. The point here is not the precise relationship of the woman 
who mourns for the dead hero, but the fact that she is as closely 
related as circumstances permit, and is a known individual of high 
rank. One might say that there is a general tendency in heroic poetry, 
especially when it is also as strongly aristocratic as Beowulf or the 
Iliad, to prefer such individuals, if any are available, to nameless 
types. The question remains, however, whether the poet did introduce 
Hygd, or rather, since the text at this point is imperfect, whether we 
are entitled to entertain the possibility that he did. It is here that 
Mr. Engelhardt has confused the evidence in one way and I myself 
in another, so that a reconsideration of the textual problem becomes 
imperative. 

Mr. Engelhardt is needlessly worried, I think, by the evidence of 
A. H. Smith’s revealing photograph of the last manuscript page of 
the poeem.* This photograph shows, as I pointed out some years ago,° 
not only that Zupitza’s sio geomeowle at 3150b is wrong, as Mr. Smith 
himself suggested, but that the true reading beyond reasonable doubt 
is, for the eye alone, giatisc meowle—that is, for the editor, Géatisc 
méowle. At the same time this photograph confirms the gloss an’ 
above the m of meowle, a gloss which can hardly be interpreted other- 
wise than as Latin anus, “old woman.” Mr. Engelhardt, welcoming 
the gloss but finding sto geomeowle (with the supposed meaning “ the 
old woman ”) more favorable to Hygd than Geatisc meowle, is loath 
to part with it. He remarks in a footnote that Geatisc meowle “ is to 
be received circumspectly since (1) it is semantically otiose, (2) the 
initial ge exceeds the space calculated by Smith [op. cit., p. 203], (3) 
the reading relates itself only neutrally to the gloss.” Now these are 
understandable objections, but the most damaging of them, the second, 
has been made without due attention to the photographic plate itself. 
Mr. Smith, not having observed the traces of the initial g, the first 
letter on the page, did not allow enough space for it in his diplomatic 
transcription—a natural consequence of the unevenness of the dis- 
torted folio and the fact that the letters at the left-hand margin of 


*“The Photography of MSS.,” London Mediaeval Studies, Vol. 1, Part 2 
(1938), pp. 179 ff. The important photograph, made by the fluorescent effect 
of ultra-violet light, is reproduced in Plate VI, following p. 200. Mr. Smith’s 
transcriptions, which are naturally less reliable than the plate at some points, 
are at p. 203. 

°The Rhythm of Beowulf (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1942), pp. 


232 f. 
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the next two manuscript lines cannot be seen. Actually, anyone with 
reasonably good eyes and a familiarity with the script will be able to 
see for himself the significant form and the exact position of the g 
immediately before the very clear iat. The apparent i, whether or not 
it has been freshened up by a later hand, can readily be interpreted 
as part of an original e, the upper loop of which, extending over the a, 
has disappeared. A glance down the page will reveal several e’s on 
their way to this kind of oblivion.* After giat or geat can be seen the 
significant traces of i (looking like a colon), high s (the whole extent 
of it visible though faint) and a complete c. In fact, once one knows 
what to look for, precisely the same letters can be distinguished in 
Zupitza’s autotype, though here the contrast between ink and dirt is 
so slight that one would hardly dare make a pronouncement. In spite 
of the low visibility of the letters in Mr. Smith’s plate, their form is 
too distinctive to be illusory. And since the faint letters, g... isc, 
cannot have been altered by retouching, no theory about the original 
letters that might have been concealed under the vivid iat can produce 
sto geomeowle. Unless, therefore, someone can find a meaning for a 
common adjective giatisc, Geatisc meowle must stand.’ 

Mr. Engelhardt’s other objections are of no weight against this kind 
of evidence, but they may well have an important bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the verse, which depends more than anyone has realized 
on the possible content of its almost totally obliterated sequel. If he 
finds Geatisc meowle otiose in a passage that contains two examples 
of the familiar Geata leode (3137, 3178) and one of Wedra leode 
(3156), he must be taking it to be indefinite, “a Geatish woman,” as 
I have done, though to C. L. Wrenn it has seemed to be definite, “ the 


*See also the excellent note on 2464 weallende, read weal linde in both the 
Thorkelin transcripts, by E. V. K. Dobbie, Beowulf and Judith (The Anglo- 
Saxon Poetic Records IV, New York, Columbia University Press, 1953), pp. 
243 f. Like all other editors since 1942, Mr. Dobbie accepts Geatise meowle, 
though with proper comment on the neutrality of the relation between meowle 
and anus. 

7 Zupitza’s belief that some of the letters on this final page of the poem 
have been freshened up by a later hand has been doubted but not disproved. 
Cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 200. Apart from the violent contrast between the heavy 
strokes of some letters and the faintness or invisibility of others, the most 
suspicious features are perhaps the clumsy vertical of the otherwise faint 
second h of geneahhe 3152b, the clear dot above the y of hyo 3155a, which 
seems to cover part of a faint horizontal stroke of abbreviation (hgdo for 
hyndo), and an odd-looking vertical which, if not original, has transformed 
cyning into kyning 3171b and covered the vertical of an abbreviated ond (7), 
of which the horizontal seems still faintly visible. There is a comparable 

roblem, likewise unsettled, at folio 182a (Zupitza’s 179a), lines 2207 ff. Cf. 

obbie, op. cit., p. 230. 
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Geatish woman,” and to refer to Hygd.* Although I still think it 
can hardly bear so definite a construction if it stands alone as the 
sole means of identifying the woman, we cannot be sure of this 
without full consideration of what might have stood in the next verse. 
Similarly, if that verse were known, we might change our minds about 
the relevance of the gloss anus. Mr. Engelhardt’s attack ought, I 
believe, to have been directed at the various conjectural readings of 
3151a, including my own,® which must now come under review in 
conjunction with a fresh look at the evidence. 

A study of the crucial photograph of folio 201b, supplemented by 
two letters from the second Thorkelin transcript at the right-hand 
margin of the top line, gives us approximately the following infor- 
mation about the first three and threequarters lines on the page, those 
which completed the clause introduced by swylce guomorgyd, 3150a, 
at the bottom of the preceding page (though it must not be supposed 
that the spacing is accurate) : 

an’ ?? 
gfatise meowle .ed.......... punden he*rde 


r? ? ; ?? 
song sorg cearig s.j5e geneahhe p hio hyre 


? ?? ?? 
‘nel g..-gas hearde ondrede welfylla wofn 


? ?? 
werudes egesan hydo 7 heftnyd 


There is no difficulty about the general drift of the Jet-clause starting 
toward the end of the second line, but aside from the distressing gap 
in the top line (3151a), where what I take for traces of the letters ed 
are visible at the edge of a tear following meowle and at a higher 
level, much depends on the choice of wunden- rather than bunden- 
heorde, and on whether the partly torn word in the middle of the 
second line was swide rather than selde. Zupitza proposed selde, 
though he could see neither the top of s nor any of @, from selde of 
the Thorkelin transcripts, but selde makes no sense and must be 
emended to sede. The choice, then, of swide rather than sé&de puts 
upon the universally accepted verb song the burden of governing the 
pet-clause, and virtually requires us to assume a variant verb in the 
gap following meowle as the governor of the preceding object 


*See his edition (London, Harrap, 1953), p. 228, and his revision of Clark 
Hall’s translation (London, Allen and Unwin, 1950), pp. 176 and 193. His 
adherence to Bugge’s notion that Hygd is Beowulf’s widow is another matter. 

*“Three Notes on the Text of Beowulf,” MLN, txvi (1952), 508 ff. 
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giomorgyd, 3150a. Thus, quite apart from the dubiousness of bunden- 
heorde and the likelihood of the letters ed, Bugge’s efter Biowulfe at 
3151a would be excluded. 

In my article of 1952, having chosen wunden- and swide for the 
reasons there given, and accepting the letters ed, I proposed wédende 
wrec for 315la, in the belief that there was no equally plausible 
alternative. This gave the sequence, 

swylee gidmorgyd Géatisc méowle 
wédende wree wundenheorde..., 


“likewise a Geatish woman, with wavy hair, uttered in frenzy a song 
of sorrow.” Yet wédende, “ raving,” was obviously suspect, since its 
recorded application to mad dogs and blustering winds had to be 
extended to a grief-stricken woman. And in this sequence, the gloss 
anus had to be taken as a bit of gratuitous interpretation on the 
part of the glossator, influenced perhaps by the infrequent classical 
application of anus to sibyls. Now, under the stimulus of Mr. Engel- 
hardt’s article, it occurs to me that I may have been wrong in rejecting 
another word, a form of the proper name Wederas, which would 
equally well supply the initial wed- but had seemed to yield no 
plausible verse. Above all it appeared unlikely that the poet, upon 
the heels of Geatisc, would introduce the by-name of the same people. 
This would be otiose indeed. 

There are occasions, however, when just such a piling up of proper 
names occurs. Compare the sequence beginning at 1417a: 


Denum eallum wes, 
winum Scyldinga weorce on méde 
té gebolianne, Segne monegum, 
oncyd eorla gehwem, sydpan Atscheres 
on bim holmclife hafelan métton. 


Here the poet’s insistence, first on the Danes as winum Scyldinga, 
then on eallum in the further variations, serves not simply to exclude 
the Geats who are present, but primarily to bring out the deeply 
personal and widespread affection for A%schere on which depend the 
mingled grief and horror inspired in his former companions by the 
sight of his head at the edge of the mere. It is characteristic of the 
poet to heighten emotion by such formal, outwardly neutral variations. 
At the close of the poem the effect of Géata léode and Wedra léode is 
not to distinguish the Geats from others (for no others are in view), 
but to emphasize in a quiet way the national significance of Beowuli’s 
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death, his complete implication with the lives and fortunes of his 
people. Even if Géatisc méowle stood alone and were taken to refer 
to some nameless woman, the Géatisc would be proper enough as a 
means of insisting on her representative function. But perhaps its 
meaning was still more emphatic. Let us suppose for a moment that 
the poet really meant to introduce Hygd. After her long absence from 
our consciousness, no vague phrase like Géatisc méowle would be 
enough to certify her reappearance; but this very phrase might 
constitute a preparation for it if followed by something more explicit. 
Under such circumstances a variation on Géatisc itself would be in 
order. Is it not possible, then, that the missing verse took some 
such form as Weder-cwén dwrec? The prefixed dwrec is necessary 
now for the meter, and Weder-cwén (formally like Frés-cyning 2503) 
would render Hygd’s identity, if that were to be established at all, 
secure. The ambiguous Géatise méowle, being defined by the sequel 
as the Geatish woman par excellence, could understandably be glossed 
as anus in its primary sense “old woman.” It would seem as if all 
difficulties, literary and textual, were resolved at once. Here is the 
passage thus freshly reconstructed, without the cautionary signs that 
an editor would be obliged to employ: 

swylce gidmorgyd Géatisc méowle, 

Wederewén fwrece, wundenheorde ?° 

song sorgeearig swide geneahhe 

pet hio hyre héofungdagas** hearde ondréde, 


welfylla worn, werudes egesan, 
hyndo ond heftnyd. 


There are, of course, many reservations to be made. Apart from 
those already apparent (the uncertainty of the w-alliteration, of the 
letters ed, and of swide), there are at least two. First, I am not sure 
of the available room, for the leaf is out of shape and the scribe, who 
crowded more words than usual onto this last page, spaces his letters 
very unevenly. Comparison with the line below suggests that weder- 
cwen awrec might be too long by about one letter; wedende wrec, 
shorter by three letters, would have fitted much more easily. Secondly, 


*This weak feminine form of the bahuvrihi adjective may perhaps be 
nominal in force, like the masculine wundenstefna. Hence my punctuation. 

“Or Klaeber’s hefige dagas (3rd ed., Suppl., p. 459). If I judge correctly 
the position of the first g, detected in the MS. by Mr. Smith, neither fits the 
space beyond peradventure. There seems barely room for Klaeber’s e da, but 
my heofung might have had to be written heofig, which is not out of the 
question in view of jbe, Ggnum, and probably hgdo on the same page. 
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Wedercwén, for a conjecture, is alarmingly pat. What is important, 
however, is not so much the precise reading as the range of possibilities 
it suggests. Those who have been impressed, as I have been, by Mr. 
Engelhardt’s deft separation of the really persuasive arguments on 
Hygd’s behalf from those that are damaging to our conception of 
the hero will perhaps weleome Wedercwén awrec, dubious though it is, 
as a sign that she cannot with any certainty be denied the position of 
Beowulf’s chief mourner. 


Il 


Now that geomeowle has been banished from 3150b, we must pay 
due respect to the one genuine occurrence of the word in Old English, 
in the form iomeowlan, at Beowulf 2931a, where its meaning is much 
less secure than might be supposed. It occurs in the midst of the 
messenger’s review of the ancient quarrels that may be expected to 
revive now that Beowulf is dead. He is referring to the Swedish 
king Ongentheow, a contemporary of Beowulf’s grandfather Hrethel, 
and to his counterattack on the Geatish forces under Hrethel’s son 
Hetheyn, who had carried off his wife. Lines 2928-32 in Klaeber’s 
text are as follows: 

Sdna him se frida feder Ohtheres, 
eald ond egesfull ondslyht ageaf, 
aibréot brimwisan, bryd aihredde, 


gomela idméowlan golde berofene, 
Onelan midor ond Ohtheres. 


According to the received interpretation, this passage is to be trans- 
lated as follows: “Immediately the veteran father of Ohthere, old 
and terrible, gave him (or them) a return-blow, cut down the sea-king 
(Hetheyn), rescued his bride, the aged man (rescued) the old woman 
(or the wife) bereft of gold, the mother of Onela and Ohthere.” ” 
There are two difficulties in the verse gomela iomeowlan, a probable 
solecism and a unique compound. First, the weak adjective gomela, 
which as it stands refers to the subject (Ongentheow), constitutes a 
glaring exception to the usage of this poem and of Old English poetry 
in general. Ordinarily the weak form occurs only after the article 
(as in se froda) or, without article, immediately beside the noun it 
modifies. Otherwise, as in eald ond egesfull above, the strong form is 
used exclusively. Both of the experts on the weak adjective, Lichten- 


12] have modified the Clark Hall translation in the interest of greater 
literalness. The MS. bryda heorde has been variously emended, but to the same 
purpose. 
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held and Barnouw, have recommended emendation to gomela[n] to 
agree with iomeowlan,** but modern editors have resisted the change, 
no doubt in part because of the embarrassing tautology that would be 
produced by the received interpretation of iomeowlan as “ old woman.” 
But, secondly, the history of this interpretation shows that it is built 
on sand. 

The chain of conjecture began with Kemble’s decision to print 
io-meowlan, hitherto taken as two words, as a compound in his edition 
of 1835. A compound it certainly is, but Kemble seems to have been 
uncertain of its meaning. In the glossary appended to his translation 
of Beowulf in 1837, he interpreted it (under meowle) as mulier 
antigua, which, by his own practice elsewhere, is equivalent to “ woman 
of old.” This is almost certainly its proper meaning; but in the 
accompanying translation he had either failed to correct an earlier 
guess or believed that mulier antiqua would not fit the context. At 
any rate we find the word rendered by the preposterous “ old virgin ”! 
The next guess seems to have been made by Ludwig Ettmiiller in his 
translation of the poem into German alliterative verse in 1840. 
Following Kemble’s text, he came up with the translation “ Einst- 
maid,” which he explained in a footnote as “ die Gattin.” For a long 
time this was the accepted interpretation: one who was formerly a 
virgin, hence a wife, and by easy extension an old woman. Ettmiiller 
did not stop here. Ten years later, in his edition of the closing lines 
of Beowulf, he attempted a reconstruction of 3150 ff. as reported by 
Kemble, who gave him lat... meowle to work with at 3150b. Guided, 
we may assume, by the need for an alliterating g and his interest in 
iomeowlan, he produced the fateful Jét gedmeovle,’* which was re- 
peated as a conjecture by several editors until 1882 when Zupitza 
modified it to sio geomeowle and tied the word firmly to the hitherto 
unnoticed gloss anus. Through this false association, the word could 
hardly be scrutinized impartially; yet one attempt was made that 
came very near success. In 1921, Levin Schiicking pointed out that 


the interpretation “formerly a virgin” was improper, since meowle 


3A. Lichtenheld, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alierthum, xvi (1873), 330 
(following a suggestion of Grein’s): A. J. Barnouw, Textkritische Untersu- 
chungen (Leiden, 1902), p. 40. Barnouw’s alternative suggestion, gomel, will 
turn out to be less probable. Exceptions to the rule as stated above are, of 
course, adjectives such as comparatives, which are always weak, and bahuvrihi 
adjectives like wundenstefna, which seem to acquire nominal status when 
declined weak. 

“ Engla and Seaxrna Scépas and Béceras (Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1850), 
p. 129 n. In his lexicon, Vorda Vealhstod Engla and Searna (id., 1851), p. 
430, he lists ittmeovle with the definition, quae quondam virgo fuit, mulier. 
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is applied indifferently to women whether they are virgins or wives, 
and that the analogous compounds introduced by geo favored the 
meaning “woman of old.” But he retreated in the face of what 
seemed to be the contextual evidence, and recommended the meaning 
“old woman ” (“Greisin”) by the desperate expedient of taking geo 
to signify one whose life-span stretched back a long way into the 
past.*° Now that 3150b is out of the picture, Schiicking’s analogical 
“woman of old,” Kemble’s mulier antiqua, can be shown to be the 
likeliest meaning. 

The adverb ged (gid, 10, ti) regularly means “ formerly, of old.” 
Apart from iomeowlan, it occurs in combination with five nouns, three 
of which are impersonal (sceaft, d@d, lean), two of which refer to 
human beings (mann, wine). In all but one of these compounds, the 
force of geo is conceded to apply directly to the noun modified, 
indicating that it refers to something which occurred or someone who 
lived in the past. Thus, gedsceaft means “ that which has been deter- 
mined of old, fate” (Beowulf 1234, with the further compound 
gedsceaft-gast, Beowulf 1266); gedd@d is “a deed done of old” 
(Phoenix 556, Juliana 703, Christ and Satan 186) ; gedmann is “a 
man of old” (Beowulf 3052 timonna gold, Meters of Boethius 1, 23, 
Leechdoms iii. 430, 32) ; and gedwine is “a friend of old ” (Seafarer 
92 wat his tiiwine eorpan forgiefene). The only apparent exception, 
gedléan (Waldere 2,% tiléan genam), which is commonly given a 
different twist by the definition “a reward for something done 
long ago,” will be found to cause less trouble in its context if it is 
regularized: “a reward bestowed of old.” *® In view of this general 
application of ged to nouns, and especially of the closely analogous 
geomann and geowine, both of which imply that the person referred to 
is dead, geomeowle ought to mean “ woman of old.” 

If we assume this meaning, and read Beowulf 2931a as a properly 
grammatical phrase, gomela[n] idméowlan, we have perfect sense: 
the messenger, who is speaking of events that occurred in the now dead 
Beowulf’s childhood and of contemporaries of Beowulf’s grandfather 
(whom he takes pains to identify by way of their children), says that 
the aged Ongentheow (se frdda, eald) rescued his bride, “ that old 
woman of a former day.” Surely it is time we restored geomeowle to 


18 Englische Studien, Lv (1921), 90 f. 

16 Translate, “he (Theodric) had received a reward in former times, in that 
Widia had released him from straits.” That is, Theodric had been paid in 
advance for the gift of the sword and treasure which he intended to make to 


Widia. 
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its privileges as a word and this verse to its ancient dignity.’’ Those 
who tried to insert the word into 3150b were unwittingly attributing 
Beowulf’s elegy to a ghost! 


Yale University JOHN C. POPE 


A Middle English Acrostic 


Acrostics are not abundant in Middle English. Professor Robbins’ 
two lists give only eleven instances? in the nearly forty-five hundred 
poems produced in English between the Conquest and A. D. 1500. 
We may increase this small total to seventeen by adding five more 
which have been previously noted,? and a sixth, the subject of the 
present note. 

These poems deal with themes typical of both secular and religious 
verse of the period. Four are hymns or prayers to the Virgin, with 
acrostics on Marta or the Ave Maria (Nos. 456, 1024, 1026, 2171) ; 
two are in praise of St. Katherine, with acrostics on the saint’s name 
(Nos. 588, 1813) ; six are secular lyrics, with acrostics on the name 
of the poet’s beloved (Nos. 158, 481, 737, 2217, 2479, 2223) ; one is 
on Love (No. 1634) ; another is on the Deadly Sins (No. 1874) ; still 
another is on Pius Pi (See Note 2, below) ; and two are on death or 
Mors (Nos. 2136, 2190). 

As might be expected, they tend to be, at best, ingenious exercises. 
Of those which have been previously observed, perhaps only three war- 
rant attention as achieving more than mechanical fulfillment of a pat- 


17Since fyrn- has almost the same force as ged-, e.g. fyrnmanna fatu, 
Beowulf 2761, referring to the vessels of the men who buried the treasure, I 
should prefer to take Beowulf’s description of the dead A®schere in his report 
to Hygelaec, frédan fyrnwitan, 2123a, as “that wise old counsellor now dead.” 
The usual definition of fyrnwita as “old counsellor ” makes frdédan, “old and 
wise,” somewhat tautological. All other applications of the word in Old 
English are to persons long since dead. Such words as fyrngeflita and fyrnsceada 
are exceptions only because the devil, to whom they refer, cannot die. 

Carleton Brown and Rossell H. Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse 
(Columbia Univ. Press, 1943), p. 740, under “ Acrostics ”: Nos 158, 456, 481, 
588, 737, 1634, 1874, 2171, 2190, 2217, 2479. Six of these items are also listed 
in Robbins, Secular Lyrics of the XIVth and XVth Centuries, p. 273, where the 
text of 588, hitherto unprinted, is given. 

* Index, nos. 1024, 1026, 1813, 2136, 2223 are also acrostics. Not listed in 
the Index is a rime royal stanza in MS Lansdowne 762, beginning “In thise 
wordes plus pi been conteyned,” the acrostic initials naming those not bound 
to fast: pueri, languentes in prison, vagantes, senes, pregnantes, and infirmi. 
This item was brought to my notice in Francis Utley’s review of the Indez, in 
Speculum, xx, 105-11. 
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tern: No. 1813, Richard Spaldyng’s hymn to St. Katherine of Sinai; 
No. 2223, “To his Lady Margaret”; and No. 2479, “ Balade with 


> 99 ? 


Envoy to ‘ Alison. sut in all three of these poems the acrostic feature 
is incidental; it is not a major determinant of the form.* The rea] 
trick with the acrostic, as with the ballade, is to stay within a closely 
predetermined pattern and still manage to say something worthwhile, 
and say it well. 

This criterion is notably met by our poem, No. 2136, called by its 
editor, Carleton Brown, “A Mirror for Young Ladies at Their 
Toilet.” * Good testimony to its effectiveness as poetic statement is 
Brown’s overlooking entirely its virtuoso features: * its combination 
of an extremely exacting acrostic controlling the beginning of each of 
its fifteen lines with an equally exacting pattern of end-rime. I quote 
Brown’s text, which requires emendation at two points: 


Cest le myrroure pur lez Iofenes Dames a regardir 
aud maytyne pur lour testes bealment adressere. 


Maist thou now be glade, with all thi fresh aray, 

One me to loke that wyll dystene thi face. 

Rew one thy-self and all thi synne vprace! 

Sone shalte pu flytte and seche anober place, 4 
Shorte is thy sesoun here, thogh thou go gay. 


O maset wriche, I marke the with my mace. 

Lyfte vp thy ieye, be-holde now, and assay! 

Yche loke one me aught to put pe in affray; 8 
I wyll not spare the, for thou arte my pray. 

Take hede, and turne fro synne while bu hast space. 


O poughte, welthe heele to this, thaught 3e say nay. 

My tyme muste nedis comme as I manace; 12 
Be lengtLe one lyfe may lepe oute of my lace; 

I smyte, I sle, I woll graunte no mane grace. 

A-ryse! a-wake! amend here while thou may. 


Explicit. 


*Only three of the twenty stanzas (Sts. 17-19) of Spaldyng’s hymn are 
involved, giving, with some interrupting lines, RICARDUS SPALDYNG and 
KATERINA. In “To his Lady Margaret,” a defective triple ballade, only the 
initial lines of each stanza contribute to the acrostic, giving MMM, DD-, JCQ, 
presumably “Margaret, Dame Jacques.” See W. W. Skeat, Chaucerian and 
Other Pieces (Oxford, 1894), Vol. vm, p. xxi. In the third poem, also a ballade, 
the envoy alone gives ALISON. 

* Religious Lyrics of the XVth Century, No. 152, p. 241. The poem occurs 00 
fol. 128 of MS Harley 116. Brown does not date either this piece or the MS, 
but shows (p. 340) that another “ mirror” poem in the MS was written soon 
after September, 1454. 

’ Brown makes no comment on the poem. Francis Utley, The Crooked Rib 
(Columbus, 1944), No. 182, p. 191, observes that the stanzaic form is “ skill- 
fully placed on two rimes throughout.” 
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The acrostic intended is clearly Mors SOLVIT OMNIA, a motto also 
appearing as the tail-piece to the MS Lincoln Cath. 91 version of 
“Brthe upon Erthe.”*® Emendation is obviously called for at the 
beginnings of vv. 8 and 13 if the motto is to read correctly. “ Yche ” 
is either “ Vche” or “ Uche,” and “ Be” either “Ne” or “ No.” 7? 
The rime pattern, abbba-baaab-abbba, is unique in Middle English, 
though its reversal of the position of the a and b rimes from stanza 
to stanza is reminiscent of the virelay and roundel.*® 

Professor Utley assigns the poem to the memento mori tradition, 
and assumes a French original not yet identified. The French head- 
note perhaps implies derivation from a French Miroir des dames, but 
both the exigencies of our poem’s form and the fiuency and ease with 
which the statement is managed suggest at least a significant adapta- 
tion rather than a mere translation from such a source. I would 
stress, too, that the memento mori theme is a familiar one in earlier 
English verse and that the Latin motto used is also associated with 
avery popular English example (“ Erthe upon Erthe ”) in the same 
tradition. 

I am willing to nominate “ A Mirror for Young Ladies at Their 
Toilet ” as easily the best of the Middle English acrostics, and, indeed, 
as among the best of the didactic lyrics generally. Its portrayal of 
Death with his mace admonishing the young and frivolous is vividly 
handled in a tightly controlled form, and its theme is powerfully 
reinforced by its acrostic motto. It is one of those rare instances where 
a form likely to result merely in ingenuity becomes the vehicle of 
eloquent statement. 


University of Kentucky JOHN L. CUTLER 


*Ed. Hilda Murray, Hrthe upon Erthe, EETS 141. 6. I have searched, so 
far unsuccessfully, for the source of this motto and for other occurrences in 
Middle English. 

* Brown sees the need of a negative in v. 13 and proposes “none” in place 
of “one.” My emendation of “ Be” to “No” restores the motto and makes for 
an easier reading of the line. V. 11 is something of a crux. Brown suggests 
“? Read: O pou, wel the hede to this thaugh 3e say nay.” But “ boughte ” = 
“pou” seems to me less plausible than = “30ughte” (youth), which is a 
frequent spelling in fifteenth-century texts. 

*Two of the Middle English roundels (Index, nos. 62, 2424) show exactly 
this reversal of abbba to baaab, but our poem lacks a refrain and cannot be 
classed as a roundel. The English virelays make a similar reversal, but 
usually introduce a new rime in each stanza, thus producing a linked sequence 
in the manner of terza rima (e. g., Index, nos. 267, 1288, 3360). 

*The Crooked Rib, pp. 190-91. 
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The Link Between 
Pleasure and Communism in Utopia 


Among the most prominent and important features of Utopia are 
undoubtedly its philosophy of pleasure and its system of communism. 
How are the two connected? 

The “ende and felicitie”* of human life and activity is pleasure 
according to the Utopians, who appeal to religion, reason, and nature 
for confirmation and proof. The pleasure which is espoused, however, 
must be “ good and honest.” ? The Utopians feel that the inordinately 
rich men who in Europe fight to gather money and land “ be ryght or 
wronge ”* are violating a most important decree of nature which 
draws one and all to the love of pleasure: “. . . that thou do not so 
seke for thine owne commodities, that thou procure others inconm- 
modities.” * 

What is meant by “commodities”? Nothing else is intended, to 
use a most simple description, than food and drink, clothing and 
shelter, land and work, in their thousand and one varieties and forms. 
By extension the term is made to include everything that is necessary 
or advantageous to man: from medicine and music to gold and Greek. 
The Utopians view all the commodities of life fundamentally and 
essentially as “ the matter of pleasure ” (materia uoluptatis).° 


The significance of the term “matter” may be made clear as 
follows. Food as the matter of pleasure is the undetermined, but 
determinable, raw substance which potentially can give pleasure to 
the few or to the many. When this food, as “good and fine fare,” 
accompanied by sweet music, burning incense, and agreeable perfumes, 
is served in halls for thirty families apiece day after day,® it receives 
—to retain the Aristotelico-Scholastic terminology—its form as a 
communistic meal, as distinct from a capitalistic banquet served to 
a few wealthy men while tens or hundreds of hungry poor linger 
begging at the door. In the former case, the laws concerning “ the 


Thomas More, Utopia, ed. J. H. Lupton (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895), 
p. 194. See the following pertinent articles by the author: “Thomas More 
and Communism,” PMLA, LxIv (1949), 549-564; “ Epicurus in Utopia,” ELH, 
xvi (1949), 89-103, and “The Defense of Pleasure in More’s Utopia,” SP, 
XLVI (1949), 99-112. 

2 Utopia, p. 190. 

* Utopia, p. 189. 

* Utopia, p. 192. 

5 Utopia, p. 193. 

* Utopia, pp. 159, 161, 166. 
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particion of the commodities of lyfe,—that is to say, the matter of 
pleasure,” * look principally to the common good of the whole people, 
whereas in the latter case there is “ nothing but a certein conspiracy 
of riche men, procuringe theire owne commodities vnder the name and 
title of the common wealth.”* In order to secure the blessings of: 
pleasure for all the citizens according to the prescript of Mother 
Nature, the Utopians have adopted and sanctioned a system of organ- 
ization in which the matter of pleasure, that is, the commodities of 
life, is held in common, with a view to the common ownership of the 
means of production and to the equal distribution of the products of 
human labor. In a word, the Utopians prefer public ownership to 
private property in order to secure an equitable and just participation 
of all the people in the matter of pleasure. Communism effects a 
division of goods which enables all citizens to attain a maximum of 
pleasure and a minimum of pain during their earthly life. The result 
is that “ all thynges beynge ther common, euery man ha(t)h abun- 
daunce of euery thynge,”® or, to look at the matter on its negative 
side, “ seing they be al therof [i.e., of the ‘store and plentie of all 
thinges*] parteners equally, therfore cane no man there be poore 
or nedye.” 2° 

The state which is founded upon private ownership and capitalism 
cannot be outstanding for equity, justice, and prosperity." At least, 
so it appears to the critical eye of Raphael Hythloday. England, for 
example, repays the idleness or unnecessary business of bankers, 
usurers, etc., with pleasure and wealth, but condemns to a poverty- 
stricken and labor-laden life and to a miserable death the farmers 
and the workingmen without whose necessary toil the commonwealth 
could not last one year.’* Yet “ for the moste parte yt chaunceth that 
thys latter sort is more worthye to enioye that state of wealth, then 
the other be ; bycause the rych men be couetous, craftye, and vnprofyt- 
able: on the other parte, the poore be lowlye, symple, and by their 
daily labour more profytable to the common welthe then to them 
selfes.” 28 

This view of the poor as virtuous and downtrodden and the rich 
as vicious and honored has often found expression in literature. The 


"Utopia, p. 193. 

‘Utopia, p. 303. 

* Utopia, p. 105. 

* Utopia, p. 169. 

“See Utopia, pp. 104-105. 
“Utopia, pp. 300-302. 

* Utopia. p. 107. 
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Adages of More’s friend, Erasmus, are especially wealthy in classical 
quotations and personal observations on this point. “ The good nearly 
always are wedded to poverty,” Erasmus writes in one adage, “ and are 
forced to undergo many sufferings.” ** He is irate against the practice 
of usury, so often restrained or condemned by ancient philosophers, 
pagan statutes, Hebrew laws, patristic authority, and pontifical 
decrees : 


It is against nature, as Aristotle has written in his Politics, that money 
should beget money. But today the practice is so far accepted among 
Christians that, while tillers of the soil, the class of men most innocent and 
most necessary to the commonwealth, are the object of scorn, usurers are 
almost numbered among the pillars of the Church. 


Against the “ new ” business man, denounced also by More in Utopia, 
Erasmus is especially indignant: 


Above all, if you analyze the morality of our time, I would sooner approve 
the usurer than that sordid class of business men who by means of trickery, 
lying, quackery, and dissimulation hunt down the profit of a few pennies, 
They buy up here in order to sell for more than double there, or they rob the 
miserable people by monopolies. Nevertheless, we consider men who do nothing 
else than this in life as almost the only reputable people in the nation." 


This patent flouting of equity and justice is one of “ the originall 
causes and fountaynes . .. wherof . . . yssueth and springeth the 
mortall confusion and vtter decaye of a commen wealth.” ** What 
is the remedy for this “conspiracy of riche men, procuringe theire 
owne commodities vnder the name and title of the commen wealth ”?" 
The obvious and immediate answer, of course, is an “ equall and iuste 
dystrybutyon of thynges.”** How is this distribution to be accom- 
plished once for all? Hythloday’s reply is prompt and emphatic: 
certainly not by such half-way measures as he himself had suggested 
to Cardinal Morton: the rebuilding of agricultural homesteads and 
towns, the restriction of monopolies, the rehabilitation of the wool- 
weaving industry, etc.1® Neither would the limitation of the land or 
money to be possessed by an individual, or the prohibition of the sale 


1% Adagiorum Opus (Lugduni: Gryphius, 1541), 1664 (Boni viri lachryme- 
biles), col. 704. See also 422 (Paupertas sapientiam sortita est), col. 212; 
847 (Dives aut iniquus aut iniqui haeres), col. 391; 1507 (Pro beneficent 
Agamemnonem ulti sunt Achivi), col. 654; 2001 (Herculei labores), col. 795. 

16 Adagia, 812 (A mortuo tributum ewigere), col. 376. Cf. Utopia, pp. 55-56. 

16 Peter Gilles to Busleyden, Utopia, p. xcevii. 

17 Utopia, p. 303. 

18 Utopia, p. 107. 

1° Utopia, pp. 57-58. 
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of public offices, or similar enactments, be of permanent help.” The 
only way that these evils “maye be perfectlye cured and brought to 
a good and vpryght state” and that “perfecte wealthe shall euer be 
among men ” ** is through the abolition of private property and the 
introduction of communism. This form of government insures a true 
commonwealth which looks to the interests of the many, not the few, 
and which secures a just distribution of the commodities of life 
“that is to say, the matter of pleasure ”—especially for the virtuous 
and hard-working members of the state. Consequently, Hythloday 
does not hesitate to proclaim of the Utopian state that, in his reasoned 
opinion, “ the fourme and ordre of that commen wealthe . . . is not 
onlye the beste, but also . . . alone of good ryght may clayme and 
take vpon it the name of a common wealthe or publique weale.” ** 





Loyola University (Chicago) EDWARD SURTZ, 8. J. 


> 


“Those Two Brethren Giants ’ 
Faerie Queene, 2.11.15 


When the house of Temperance is assailed by the forces of Maleger 


th’ assieged Castles ward 

Their stedfast stonds did mightily maintaine, 
And many bold repulse, and many hard 
Atchievement wrought with perill and with paine, 
That goodly frame from ruine to sustaine: 
And those two brethren Giants did defend 
The walles so stoutly with their sturdie maine, 
That never entrance any durst pretend, 

But they to direfull death their groning ghosts did send. 


On the Giants, the Variorum editors repeat Kitchin’s note: 
“Prince Arthur and Timias his squire—unless indeed it is a slip, 
and Spenser was thinking of Sir Guyon as still in the castle.” 

The latter part of the note, Kitchin’s addition to earlier annotaters, 
implies that Spenser forgot easily, since Guyon left ten stanzas before. 
The positive part makes the poet still less attentive. In the stanza 
immediately following, the Prince, seeing the dismay of the Lady of 
the castle in “ her wofull plight,” offers his service and his life “ for 


* Utopia, pp. 108-109. 21 Utopia, pp. 107, 109. *3 Utopia, p. 299. 
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her defence, against that Carle to fight.” She accepts and “ eftsoones ” 
the Prince puts on his armor and takes his weapons. Without them, 
he could hardly have been defending the walls and slaying the 
attackers. In addition, the Prince and Timias are neither brethren nor 
giants. 

In this part of the poem, Spenser is still carrying on the figure 
developed in the two preceding cantos, that of the Castle of the Body, 
the “frame” of the stanza quoted above. This well-known organic 
concept is by Shakespeare’s Menenius applied to the commonwealth, 
and the Second Citizen specifies 

The Kingly crown’d head, the vigilant eye, 
The Counsailor Heart, the Arme our Souldier, 


Our Steed the Legge, the Tongue our Trumpeter. 
(Coriolanus, 1.1.121-3) 


This detailed development is not in the dramatist’s immediate source, 
Similarly in Henry V: 
While that the Armed hand doth fight abroad, 


Th’ advised head defends it selfe at home. 
(1.2.178-9) 


This is in the tone of the Sieur Du Bartas: 


Mains, qui de corps humain tracez la pourtraiture, 
Oublirez-vous les mains, chambrieres de nature, 
Singes de ]’Eternal, instrument 4 tous arts, 
Et pour sauver nos corps non soudoyez soudars. 
(1 Sep., 6 Jour., 623-6) 


In the Middle Ages John of Salisbury, developing the metaphor of 
the body from an /nstitutio Traiani attributed to Plutarch, wrote: 
“ Officiales et milites manibus coaptantur.” * 

It appears then that Spenser, familiar with the organic allegory, 
assumed that his readers would catch the meaning of his word those 
(meaning those defenders mentioned in allegories of the body), and 
would understand that “those two brethren giants ” are the warrior 


hands. 


Duke University ALLAN GILBERT 


1 Policraticus (Oxford, 1909), v.2, 540 ¢ 6, 7. Cf. v1.1, 589 ab: Manus itaque 
rei publicae aut armata est aut inermis. Armata quidem est quae cast- 


rensem et cruentam exercet militiam. . . . Neque enim rei publicae militant 
soli illi qui galeis toracibusque muniti in hostes exercent gladios aut tela 
quaelibet. . . . Armata itaque manus in hostem dumtaxat exercetur... 


Usus quoque manuum capitis sui protestatur imaginem. 
There were two editions of the Policraticus in 1513 and one in 1595. 
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Four of Swift’s Sources 


In the “ Preface of the Author ” to the Battle of the Books, Swift 
makes what has become one of his famous epigrams: “ Wit, without 
Knowledge, [ts] a Sort of Cream, which gathers in a Night to the Top, 
and by askilful Hand, may be soon whipt into Froth; but once scumm’d 
away, what appears underneath will be fit for nothing, but to be thrown 
to the Hogs.” Swift probably got this image from a book which he 
is known to have read carefully, Andrew Marvell’s Rehearsal Trans- 
pros'd. In Part II (1673) of his book, Marvell says to an opponent, 
you... disquiet your mind with an Emulation of Wit, of which you ought 
to be a good Husband, for you come by it very hardly (p. 254). 
how to begin with you ... is unsearchable. ... I shall be obliged to write 
too at adventure . . . scumming off whatsoever comes uppermost, as it 
rises... (p. 325). 
you run out into such Froath and Growns and Taplash of Wit, that it 
deserves compassion (p. 389). 

‘Tis more then time that I left scumming you, for I perceive ’tis all the 
same stuff: and, should I continue, I should leave you nothing in the 
bottom ... (p. 390). 


It has been independently established that Swift admired the Re- 
heahsal Transpors’d and probably took other ideas and expressions 
from it,’ but this whipped-cream image has for many years been 
traced to a book which Swift apparently denied having seen.” 


II 


In one scene of the Battle of the Books, the god Momus, while rush- 
ing to defend the Moderns, gets help from the goddess Criticism. 
Although there are many forebears of this incident, Swift’s immediate 
model was probably King Arthur, by Sir Richard Blackmore. Book 
m1 of this heavy-footed epic opens with Lucifer going to seek the 
aid of Discord for the Franks, whom Arthur has invaded. I have 
condensed the episode, reorganizing some details but preserving the 
diction of the original as much as possible: 


Mean time the Prince of Darkness flew to the high cliff of the monster 
Discord, who, with her thousand mouths, devoured her own limbs. Some of 





*See A Tale of a Tub, ed. A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol Smith (Oxford, 
1920), pp. xxviii, lvi-lvii, 9-10, et passim; Jonathan Swift, Prose Writings, 
ed. Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1939- ), vm, xvii, n. 1. 

*A Tale of a Tub, p. 14, n. 2; p. 215 and n.2. Cf. Herbert Davis, The 
Satire of Jonathan Swift (New York, 1947), p. 14. 
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the thousand monsters raging around her waist were serpentlike and rolled 
spotted volumes. Her parent, Ignorance, stood close by. Round her stayed 
her offspring, Contention, Zeal, Rage, Strife, Division, Malice, Hate, and 
Ecclesiastical Wrath. Discord had sharp claws, with which she tore her own 
entrails; and she drank the gore flowing from wounds which she bit in her 
own limbs. Her eyes were turned against each other. The monsters at her 
breast fed on a juice like blackish blood, squeezed from it by Ignorance, 
Lucifer asks her to help the Franks against Arthur and the British: “ The 
British King threatens Ruin to our Warlike Franks. Go haste to Albion, 
with Heats and Strife fill the Isle.” Discord replies, 


Subjects by me dethrone their Rightful Lord, 
Sons in their Parents Bowels sheath their Sword. 
Ev’n Christians whom their Founder had enjoyn’d 
To live in Bonds of Peace and Love combin’d; 
Inspir’d by me against each other rag’d. 

An idle Notion and an empty Word 

Have dy’d with Christian Blood the reeking Sword. 
Thus has the ruin’d World my Power confest, 

And so much Zeal have I for Hell exprest: 

Strait to Britannia will I make my way, 

She’s Conscious of my Power, and must obey. 


Discord now mounts in the air and wings her way to the gardens of Morogan 
(a rebellious British peer who hates Arthur), near London. Here she moulds 
a shape and disguises herself so she looks like a departed friend of Morogan. 
She advances and urges him to lead a revolt against Arthur. Then she tears 
from her head a viper swollen with poisonous gore and directs it to his 
breast. Morogan is possessed with distracting fury; he fixes his eyes upon 
the ground, and starting up he wildly stares around. Discord goes on to 
visit a malcontent bishop, Miraldo, and throws a torch into his heart. He 
grows outrageous straight and flies wild and raving round his palace. His 
swelling eyes start from their orbits. (pp. 61-77) 


In the Battle of the Books it is Momus, patron of the Moderns, who 
goes to Criticism for aid against the Ancients. A summary follows, 
with no rearrangement of details: 


Meanwhile Momus flew to Criticism, who dwelt upon a mountain. He 
found her extended upon the spoils of numberless volumes half devoured. At 
her right sat Ignorance her father and husband; at her left, Pride, her 
mother. There was Opinion her sister. About her played her children, Noise 
and Impudence, Dullness and Vanity, Positiveness, Pedantry, and I1]-Manners. 
Criticism herself had claws like a cat; her eyes turned inward; her diet was 
the overflow of her own gall. Her spleen stood out like a dug, at which 4 
crew of ugly monsters were greedily sucking. Momus urges the goddess to aid 
the Moderns: “Haste therefore to the British Isle, and, if possible, prevent 
their destruction.” Criticism begins a soliloquy: “Tis I who give wisdom to 
infants and idiots. By me, beaux become politicians; and schoolboys, judges 
of philosophy. By me, sophisters debate, and conclude upon the depths of 
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knowledge. By me, striplings spend their judgment as they do their estate, 
before it comes into their hands. Tis I, who have deposed Wit and Knowl- 
edge from their empire over poetry, and advanced my self in their stead.” 
With her train, Criticism mounted a chariot and flew to Britain. At the head 
of a troop of Moderns she saw William Wotton. So as not to dazzle him, she 
gathered up her person into the shape of an old book, and in this disguise 
marched on, indistinguishable from Bentley, Wotton’s dearest friend. Criticism 
urged Wotton to start the battle immediately. Then she took the ugliest of 
her monsters, full glutted from her spleen, and flung it invisibly into his 
mouth; which flying straight up into his head, squeezed out his eyeballs, 
gave him a distorted look, and half overturned his brain.* 


Blackmore was sympathetic with the Dissenters; he followed the new 
Whigs under William IIT; he allied himself with the commercial and 
financial interests of the City of London. Swift was a devout Anglican 
who did not trust the Dissenters; an old Whig, with views which 
enlightened Tories would soon accept; and an admirer of the landed 
gentry: he despised the arriviste, moneyed families. To Swift, Black- 
more’s principles were as detestable as his prosody. 


III 
In “A Description of a City Shower,” Swift says that the rain 
drives all sorts of people to the same shelter: 


Here various Kinds by various Fortunes led, 
Commence Acquaintance underneath a Shed. 


bb) 


A structural device of the “City Shower” is to echo other poems. 
The poem was first published in the Tatler (17 October 1710) with an 
introduction in which the reader was invited to recall the great storms 
in Virgil’s Georgics and in the seduction of Dido. Swift himself 
alludes to the Aeneid by an extended simile concerning Laocoén ; and 
his vocabulary is like that of several passages in Dryden’s translation 
of the epic. Swift added a footnote stating that one line was taken 
from Samuel Garth’s Dispensary. The alexandrine triplet which 
closes the “City Shower” is an attack by parody on Dryden’s ad- 
diction to that metrical unit. It is clear then that Swift wished us 
to observe the reflection of a line from the speech of Aeneas to the 
disguised Venus in Dryden’s translation (1, 519). The hero tells of 
crossing the Mediterranean : 

On various Seas by various Tempests tost, 

At length we landed on your Lybian Coast. 





*A Tale of a Tub, pp. 240-43. 
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IV 

In the third book of Gulliver’s Travels, the voyager meets a pro- 
fessor of speculative learning at the Grand Academy of Lagado. The 
professor’s laboratory contains a square wooden frame, twenty feet on 
a side. Small cubes of wood are strung on wires which are stretched 
across the length and breadth of the frame, as on a loom. These 
blocks can be shifted all over, interchanged, and turned, by crank 
handles stuck in the frame at the end of each wire. Paper labels, 
pasted on every face of the blocks, carry all the words of the country’s 
language. When the professor’s disciples man the cranks, the words 
shift at random, and phrases are formed accidentally; these phrases 
are copied out, and from them the professor intends to compose “a 
compleat Body of all Arts and Sciences.” 4 

Through this complex image, Swift was probably alluding to a 
special tradition which may be traced as far back as Plato’s Theatetus. 
The concluding section of that dialogue centers about the refutation 
of a theory which Plato did not hold—that knowledge is true belief 
accompanied by an account. This proposition takes the form that the 
first elements of which all material things consist, are unknowable: 
we can perceive and name them but not give an account of them. 
Yet complex things composed of these elements are knowable: we can 
both name them and give an account of them. The word which 
Plato used for elements, also meant letters of the alphabet; and 
Francis Cornford has said that this passage may be the first occurrence 
of oroyeiov “as applied to the elements of physical things.”° The 
word which Plato uses for a complex thing composed of elements— 
ovi\AaBy—normally meant, as it does in English, several letters 
forming a syllable. 

Aristotle adopts the same imagery in his Metaphysics (v. 3); he 
also introduces a further reference of the term oroxeioy to the atom. 
Aquinas repeats these ideas in his commentary on Book One of 
Aristotle’s Physics (1. i. 5). We thus have an intellectual tradition 
implicit in imagery which links letters and syllables with atoms, 
elements, and things. 

This symbolism was peculiarly identified with a specific controversy, 


‘ Gulliver’s Travels, ed. Sir Harold Williams (London, 1926), p. 254. Sir 
Walter Scott has shown that the word machine may refer to early schemes 
for reasoning charts or calculating machines (Memoirs of Jonathan Swift 
{[Edinburgh, 1814], pp. 334-336). 

5 Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (London, 1935), p. 143, n. 1. The passage 
in the Theatetus is 201d-202c. 
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deriving from the Epicureans. Lucretius uses the symbol in his 
defense of the doctrine that the universe has come into being from 
the haphazard interaction of small, indivisible, elemental particles, 
or atoms. As analogy, he remarks, 

Obviously it makes a great difference in these verses of mine in what context 
and order the letters are arranged. If not all, at least the greater part is 
alike. But differences in their position distinguish word from word. Just so 
with actual objects: when there is a change in the combination, motion, 
order, position or shapes of the component matter, there must be a corre- 
sponding change in the object composed.*® 


Swift’s close study of Lucretius is well documented.? He also knew 
De natura deorum. Here, after reviewing the Epicurean doctrine, 
Cicero puts forward the argument from design, to prove the existence 
of God. In opposing the heresy that the world was produced acci- 
dentally, through the chance collision of atoms, Cicero reverses the 
analogy of Lucretius: 

I cannot understand why he who considers it possible for this to have occurred 
should not also think that, if a countless number of copies of the one-and- 
twenty letters of the alphabet, made of gold or what you will, were thrown 
together into some receptacle and then shaken out on the ground, it would be 
possible that they should produce the Annals of Ennius, all ready for the 
reader. I doubt whether chance could possibly succeed in producing even a 


single verse.*® 


Epicureanism enjoyed a brief vogue in England during the Re- 
storation, but the materialist doctrine that the universe had come 
together by chance, was soon seen to be destructive of Christianity. 
Anglican churchmen joined with Fellows of the Royal Society to 
explode the idea. Richard Bentley made his contribution to the 
defense of the faith in his Boyle Lectures, delivered in 1692. Swift, 
then twenty-five and very pious, was living near London; he was in 
touch with church circles, with scholarly and literary publications, 
and with fringes of the court. Bentley’s lectures made a tremendous 
stir, and they must have been known to Swift. In his fifth lecture, 
Bentley, who handled Epicurus as the old master of the atheists, 


i II, 1013-22; trans. R. E. Latham, in the Penguin Classics (Harmondsworth, 
951), p. 90. 

"A Tale of a Tub, pp. liii-liv. The Pierpont Morgan Library has a copy of 
Lucretius (Amsterdam, 1631) signed and dated by Swift, “ Apr. 29. 1699”; 
although many of the lines are marked, there are no real annotations; cf. 
Sir Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library (Cambridge, 1932), p. 43, n. 2. 
es Xxxvii; trans. H. Rackham, in the Loeb Library (London and New 
York, 1933), p. 213. 
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knocked down several of the materialist dogmas. He did not fail to 
invoke the usual imagery: 

To attribute such admirable structures to blind fortune or chance, is no less 
than to suppose, that, if innumerable figures of the twenty-four letters be 


cast abroad at random, they might constitute in due order the whole Zneig 
of Virgil or the Annales of Ennius.° 


The pattern by this time was cliché, and one finds writers like 
Leibniz, Cudworth, and Locke casually adopting it.’ 

The idea without the image appears in Swift’s first published work, 
a Pindaric ode addressed to the Athenian Society." A Tale of a Tub 
still lacks the analogy but has a conceit built on the idea.? In 4 
Tritical Essay upon the Faculties of the Mind, Swift included the idea 
and the image among several dozen trite philosophical propositions 
which he considered too common to have any force: 
how can the Epicureans Opinion be true, that the Universe was formed by a 
fortuitous concourse of Atoms, which I will no more believe, then that the 


accidental jumbling of the Letters in the Alphabet would fall by chance into 
a most ingenius and learned Treatise of Philosophy... .** 


Swift had the cliché at hand when he described the word machine 
in Gulliver, and he assumed that educated readers would supply it 
for themselves. 


Indiana University IRVIN EHRENPREIS 


* Works, ed. Alexander Dyce (London, 1836-38), 111, 111. Bentley notes that 
the analogy comes from Cicero, and develops it in great detail, pp. 111-113; 
he alludes to it in his second lecture (p. 50). : 

1° Leibniz, quoted in John Locke, An Hssay concerning Human Under- 
standing, abridged by A. 8. Pringle-Pattison (Oxford, 1924), p. 266, n. 2; 
Ralph Cudworth, Works, ed. Thomas Birch (London, 1829), 1, 202-3 {quoting 
from Lueretius); Locke’s Essay, unabridged, Book Iv, ch. 20, par. 15. 

11 Poems, ed. Sir Harold Williams (Oxford, 1937), 1, 20, lines 127-131. 

124 Tale of a Tub, p. 167. 

13 Prose Writings, I, 246-247. 
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The “ American ” Stanzas in 
Shelley’s Revolt of Islam: A Source 


Shelley began the Revolt of Islam in May and completed the poem, 
including alterations, on December 16, 1817.1 In March he had also 
written A Proposal For Putting Reform to the Vote, and in November 
was to write the Address to the People on the Death of the Princess 
Charlotte. Both of these tracts contain casual references to America. 
In the Revolt of Islam, however, the action is suddenly stopped while 
Laon delivers Shelley’s most fervent tribute to the United States 
(“There is a People mighty in its youth”). These facts indicate, 
perhaps, a new and specific source of inspiration for Shelley’s 
lyricism. 

What was Shelley reading during those months he was composing 
his long poem? Mary’s entries in her journal for June 14 and 
October 9, 1817, are significant : “ read ‘ Davis’s Travels in America.’ ” * 
When Shelley read this work is not specified, but we know from 
Mary’s list of books appended to her entries for 1817 that her husband 
also read the Travels that same year.* John Davis’s Travels of Four 
Years and a Half in the United States of America, first published in 
1803, was a vigorous defense of American democracy. Not only did 
Davis dedicate his work to Thomas Jefferson, but he also included one 
of the most important declarations in American political history—a 
copy of Jefferson’s first inaugural address. 

The parallelism in ideas between Jefferson’s address and Shelley’s 
stanzas on America in the Revolt of Islam is interesting. First of all, 
Shelley stresses the freedom that is found in America: 

A land beyond the Oceans of the West 
Where, though with rudest rites, Freedom and Truth 
Are worshipped. 
and later: 
Yes, in the desert there is built a home 
For Freedom. 


It is significant that Jefferson had particularly emphasized the im- 
portance of freedom in the United States: 


*The first direct reference to the Revolt of Islam in Mary’s journal is May 
13. According to Frederick L. Jones, however, the entry, “ Shelley writes,” on 
May 9 also refers to his work on the poem. See Frederick L. Jones, ed., Mary 
Shelley's Journal (Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1947), p. 217. 

* Tbid., pp. 81, 84. 

*Ibid., p. 89. 
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. . + It is proper you should understand what I deem the essential principles 
of our Government. ... Equal and exact justice to all men of whatever state 
or persuasion, religious or political . . . a jealous care of the right of election 
by the people; ... freedom of religion, freedom of the press and freedom of 
the person under the protection of the Habeas Corpus; and trial by juries 
impartially selected.‘ 


Furthermore, there is a new note in Shelley’s stanzas—the lyrical 

prophecy of an expanding America. This is the only place that Shelley 

uses the future growth of the United States as a theme for poetry: 
Great People: as the sands shalt thou become; 


Thy growth is swift as morn, when night must fade 
The multitudinous Earth shall sleep beneath thy shade. 


This optimism regarding America’s destiny had also been stressed by 
Jefferson : 

A rising nation, spread over a wide and fruitful land, traversing all the 
seas with the rich productions of their industry; . . . advancing rapidly to 
destinies beyond the reach of mortal eye... .° 


And later in his address, Jefferson emphasized the fact that the 
American people possessed “a chosen country, with room enough for 
our descendants to the thousandth and thousandth generation.” ® 
Finally, Shelley contrasts the destiny of America with the closed 
book of European misery: 
An epitaph of glory for the tomb 
Of murdered Europe may thy fame be made. 


and later: 
. . myriads assemble there, 
Whom the proud lords of man, in rage or fear, 
Drive from their wasted homes... . 


Jefferson had also regarded the history of Europe in terms of sup- 
pressed mankind. In the inaugural address he characterized the social 
upheavals there as “ the throes and convulsions of the ancient world,” 
as “the agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking through blood 
and slaughter his long lost liberty.” And further on in his speech 
he pointed out that America was “kindly separated by nature and a 
wide ocean from the exterminating havoc of one quarter of the globe,” 
and was “ too high-minded to endure the degradations of the other.” ‘ 


«John Davis, Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States of 
America During 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, and 1802 (London, 1803), pp. 182-183. 

5 Ibid., p. 178. 

* Ibrd., p. 181. 

7 Ibid., p. 180. 
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America as the home of freedom, the hope of the world, the haven 
of the oppressed—these are the main ideas in Laon’s speech. They 
may have been part of Shelley’s earlier thinking, but not until 1817 
when he read Jefferson’s first inaugural address, did he fuse these 
ideas into three vibrant stanzes of the Revolt of Islam. 


Lawrence College ALLAN KLINE 


Housman: A Father-Son ‘ Collaboration ’ ? 


During the year 1875, when A. E. Housman was between 16 and 17 
years old, he wrote a verse translation of Horace’s Ode x1, Book I11, 
about Daniius’s daughter Hypermnestra. When he went to Oxford in 
877, he left a copy of it at home in Bromsgrove. Laurence Housman 
tells us (Atlantic Monthly, cLxxviit [1946], 120) that ‘some years 
later our father, who had an amiable weakness for regarding himself 
as part author of anything we wrote which did credit to his parentage, 
got hold of it, made a few alterations (on which Alfred commented 
subsequently that he did not think they were improvements), and 
ublished it over his own initials in the local paper.’ This poem, which 
 H. calls ‘a competent piece of schoolwork, but not remarkable,’ 
1as never been reprinted, nor is it listed in a Housman checklist. It 
appears in The Bromsgrove, Droitwich, & Redditch Weekly Messenger, 
County Journal, and General Advertiser, No. 1272, p. 3, column 6, 
May 24, 1884 (in ‘The Poet’s Corner’) : 


I 
I 


HYPERMNESTRA: 
A Legend very freely rendered from Horace, 
(Ode 11, B. 3.) 

Danciis [sic], having been told that one of his fifty nephews would dethrone 
him, wedded the fifty to his fifty daughters, charging each daughter 
to slay her husband on the wedding night. All did so but one, and the 
forty-nine were condemned, in Hades,—to empty a well with bottomless 
pitchers :— 

Tell Lyde of the crime of Danciis’ daughters: 
Tell her their doom, of ceaseless, fruitless woe; 

With broken urns to stay the fleeting waters— 
Tell her what slow! 
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Yet sure, avengements doth dire Orcus keep! 
Oh! Impious! dared you Hell itself disdain? 
Impious! whose steel-armed hands each gave to sleep— 
A husband slain! 
One Consort—lit by fire that love can bring— 
Lied to her cruel sire: That glorious lie! 
Thou noble woman! through the years shall ring, 
While years roll by! 
“ Rise! ” said she to the youth her arms entwined; 
Some foe, thou deem’st a friend, may seal thine eyes 
In the long sleep! My murderous sire make blind 
By craft! Oh! rise!— 
For, like a lioness, slaying in a fold-— 
Each sister deals a death. Thy gentler bride 
Smites not her spouse; neither shall fetters hold 
Thee from my side! 
The fetters forged for thee shall weight my hands— 
These hands that fondled till they could not slay; 
Some ship will bear me from my native land 
Long leagues away! 
Go thou; take ship! May night, and Venus, give 
Thee to a home. Heaven bless thee: but, when gone,— 
Carve thou for her who dies that thou mayest live: 


Some tell-tale stone! ” 
E. H. B.2 


This signature, apparently for ‘ Edward Housman, Bromsgrove,’ is 
used on other poems in the Bromsgrove Messenger: for example, ‘ The 
Graveyard Wreath,’ No. 1267, p. 6, column 6, April 19, 1884; two 
sonnets, ‘The Redbreast’ and ‘The Photograph,’ No. 1270, p. 6, 
column 6, May 10, 1884; and ‘ A Legend of Mexico,’ No. 1273, p. 6, 
column 6, May 31, 1884. There is even one signed ‘ H. B. E.’ in the 
Messenger, No. 1264, p. 5, column 6, March 29, 1884, entitled 
‘German Legend.’ But while we have no evidence to link these to 
A. E. Housman, we may on Laurence Housman’s authority assign 
‘ Hypermnestra ’ to a collaboration of father and son. 


Wayne University WILLIAM WHITE 


tT am indebted to my colleague, Professor Joseph Prescott, for his help 
in finding this poem. 
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Henry James on The Outcry 


Henry James’s last play, The Outcry, was written at the suggestion 
of Barrie and others for a repertory season in London under the 
direction of Charles Frohman. James completed the play in 1909 but 
owing to his serious illness as well as the death of the King, which 
closed the theatres, it was not produced. Preparations for the stage 
did, however, go so far as the making, at the suggestion of Granville- 
Barker and Barrie but most reluctantly on James’s part, of extensive 
euts. Granville-Barker, whom James liked, was, in the words of 
Leon Edel, “ The man of the theatre par excellence—actor, manager, 
director, producer, playwright.” * We know that he thought well of 
James’s later plays,* but there is additional evidence of his admiration 
for The Outcry in a letter he wrote to its author on March 19, 1914: 


My dear Henry James, 

In Moscow talking to the Art Theatre people about plays I mentioned 
‘The Outery’. They are keen on English work; their work is the most perfect 
I have seen, and I think perhaps it is the one theatre in the world that 
might do justice to your play. You will remember perhaps all my misgivings 
and all the difficulties over casting it at the Duke of York’s. Whether or not 
it would be too English for them, for they after all have to consider what 
their audience can understand, I don’t know but they said they would be most 
interested to see it, and I undertook to ask you on my return if it could be 
sent to them. I believe I still have, though I have no right to have, the MS 
on which I was working at the production, three or four years ago. Should 
I send them that if you approve? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry James Esq.* 


James replied promptly and decisively: 


21 Carlyle Mansions 
Cheyne Walk 
S. W. 
Dear Granville Barker. 
It is very kind & handsome of you to have found the great Moscow Theatre 
offer for the missing link of connection with the poor little old “ Outcry ” & its 
author—& I heartily thank you for that considerate friendliness. But the 


‘The Complete Plays of Henry James, ed. Leon Edel (Philadelphia and 
New York, 1949), p. 761. This work and Mr. Edel’s Henry James: Les Années 
Dramatiques (Paris, 1931) contain the fullest account we have of the cir- 
cumstances attending the composition of 7'he Outcry. 

* Edel, Complete Plays, p. 765. 

*From a copy of the original which accompanies the holograph manuscript 
of James’s reply. Both letters are now in the John and Alice Garrett 
Collection, Evergreen House, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. My 
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bright vision you momentarily evoke glitters before me, I fear, but at once to 
fade. The thing isn’t for that alien scene, as they would on perusal inexorably 
see & have to declare. It’s essentially of this our own air & of these 
conditions—an Anglo-American opportune comedy or piéce d’occasion of which 
the very subject & basis of interest & irony relate but to England & her arts 
wealth & the U. S. & their arts grab & their grab-resources. No Russian 
audience cares—that is would care—whether the great picture leaves their 
country for another (not theirs) or not—nor for how the loss & the gain are 
frustrated. It is of a rosy optimism on your part to imagine they can. The 
Moscow Theatre is evidently remarkable, but can’t be as remarkable as that! 
And the very merit of the play (assuming merit! )—the way it sticks to its 
special & local subject & fully expresses that—wd make but a difficulty, a 
defeat the more! Trust the fond author to have liked this amusement if he 
could! No, the one time, the one air & ground of pertinence & possibility, 
were those vanished ones of 3 years ago; actuality has gone from the charming 
thing (assuming charm!) & its long ago resignedly folded its wings. I mean 
to try to come some night to the Dream—but though the Strand &c isn’t as 
far as Moscow the nocturnal adventure is on the whole apt to scare me a 
little in advance. However, I shall gird myself, I renew my appreciation of 
your gallant offer of service, & am yours & Mrs, Lillah’s ¢ 


all faithfully 





March 21st 1914. Henry James 


Beyond question at a time when England was losing to America 
some of its finest works of art, The Outcry would have had a greater 
appeal to a London than to any continental audience. Yet it is 
likewise true that the Russians might have wondered why an outcry 
such as is pictured in the play should be raised over the sale of a 
picture which had originally been purchased for the ancestor of its 
present owner from Italy with “her arts wealth” by an agent from 
England with her, at that time, “arts grab and grab-resources.” 


The Johns Hopkins University RAYMOND D. HAVENS 


attention was called to the letter by my friend, Gilman Paul, who gave it to 
Mrs. Garrett. The letters are published with the consent of William James 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and of the Johns Hopkins Library. I am 
grateful to Miss Baer, the Librarian of the Garrett Collection, for her 
courtesy and assistance in this matter. 

‘ The first name of Granville-Barker’s second wife was Lillah. “The Dream,” 
four lines above, presumably refers to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which 
was being given by Granville-Barker at the Savoy Theatre in the Strand. I 
am indebted for these facts to the gracious and competent staff of the Enoch 
Pratt Library of Baltimore. 
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The Prefaces of George Sand and Henry James 


Embedded in the “elaborate and cunning architecture” of the 
New York Edition is Henry James’s tribute to two French writers— 
Honoré de Balzac and George Sand. The structure of the edition, 
Leon Edel has shown, was patterned after Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. 
To match the number of volumes in Balzac’s collection, James made 
plans for a twenty-three volume edition. The scheme was modified, 
but James did group his tales in the manner of the Comédie. There is, 
however, in Henry James’s New York Edition something which is 
not included in Balzac’s collected works—a series of prefaces, one for 
each volume. The French master had deleted the introductions pub- 
lished in earlier editions and written one general preface for his 
collection. 

From some other French writer James derived the inspiration 
for this additional feature. To Honoré de Balzac, the American 
author devoted six essays. Upon only one other writer did he lavish 
more critical attention, that “extraordinary woman,” George Sand, 


9° 2 


about whom, he said, “ everything . . . is interesting. 

Following the example of Leon Edel who discovered that in “ the 
case of the novelist . . . to fish successfully one must go back to 
earlier years and to earlier works,” I have found in an essay on George 
Sand, published in 1877, the possible inspiration for the prefaces of 
the New York Edition. 

In this essay James displays considerable interest in the short 
pieces which George Sand prefixed to the volumes of the cheap 
edition of her works. He describes the method which she used and 
he expresses his admiration for it. Apparently the prefaces impressed 
him. Nearly thirty years later he decided to write an introduction to 
each volume of his collected works. The method which he adopted for 
these prefaces is the same as the method he describes as George Sand’s: 


To the cheap edition of her novels, published in 1852-53, she prefixed a 
series of short prefaces, in which she relates the origin of each tale—the 
state of mind and the circumstances in which it was written. These prefaces 
are charming; they almost justify the publisher’s declaration that they 
form the “ most beautiful examination that a great mind has ever made of 
itself.” 8 


1Leon Edel, “The Architecture of Henry James’s ‘New York Edition,’ ” 
New England Quarterly, xxv (1951), 178. 

*Henry James, “George Sand: The New Life,” North American Review, 
CLXXIV (1902), 537. 

*This and the following quotations are from James’s essay “ George Sand,” 
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To illustrate the French writer’s method, James offers brief sum- 
maries of the contents of the prefaces. He recalls, for example, the 
lines in which George Sand describes the origin of “ Isadora ”: 


“Tt was a beautiful young woman who used to come and see me, and profess 
to relate her sorrows. I saw that she was attitudinizing before me, and not 
believing herself a word of what she said. So it is not her I described jn 
‘ Isadora.’ ” 


James’s comment on this passage is typical of the observations in 
his own prefaces about the origin of a story: “ This is a happy way 
of saying how a hint—a mere starting point—was enough for her.” 
It was also enough for James. The “ germ” of a story was for him, 
the prefaces disclose, a mere hint from life upon which he elaborated. 
As George Sand had done, James related in his prefaces “ the origin 
of each tale—the state of mind and the circumstances in which it was 
written.” The opening lines of James’s first three prefaces, for 
example, reveal the city in which his novels were written. In the 
early Sand essay he sets down four examples of the French writer’s 
practice of indicating the city in which her novel was written. 

James made only one criticism of George Sand’s prefaces. The 
French novelist had discovered, James says, that “she could write 
for an extraordinary length of time without weariness, and this is as 
far as she goes in the way of analysis of her inspiration.” In his own 
prefaces James went much further in the analysis of inspiration. It 
became, in fact, one of his major tasks, with the result that his prefaces 
form one of the most enlightening studies in literary history of the 
artistic mind and the artistic process of creation. Certainly Henry 
James’s prefaces, far more than George Sand’s slight pieces, are the 
“most beautiful examination that a great mind has ever made of 
itself.” 





City College of New York EDMOND L. VOLPE 


in French Poets and Novelists (London: Macmillan and Co., 1919), pp. 
163-166, 
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A Letter from Friedrich Schlegel 


In 1812 and 1813, Friedrich Schlegel was editing the Deutsches 
Museum in Vienna. He was eager to obtain contributions from 
distinguished men of letters and to make his periodical better known. 
To this end he wrote to several prominent contemporaries and 
suggested that they contribute to the Museum.’ In a letter which 
hitherto has escaped the notice of scholars, Schlegel also requested 
contributions from the Danish theologian and historian Peter Erasmus 
Miiller (1776-1834), whose name does not appear in the published 
correspondence of the brothers Schlegel. The letter is preserved in 
the Royal Library in Copenhagen, Ny. kgl. Samling 3747—4°, fascicle 
12, Nr. 164. 

That he addressed P. E. Miiller indicates that Schlegel was well-in- 
formed about the status of Northern studies in Denmark. By 1813 
Miiller had published several articles pertaining to Scandinavian anti- 
quities. T'wo of his works, one on the golden horns of Gallehus (1806) 
and the other on Scandinavian mythology (Uber die Achtheit der 
Asalehre, 1811) * had appeared in German translation. It was how- 
ever to be three years until his best known work, the Sagabibliothek, 
started publication. 

Despite the friendly tenor of this letter to P. E. Miiller, Friedrich 
Schlegel does not otherwise seem kindly disposed toward Denmark in 
his correspondence from the years 1811-1813.* 

Who the young Dane was who carried the letter to P. E. Miiller is 
a matter of conjecture.t He could not have been the archeologist 
P. 0. Bréndsted whose travel letters were published in Deutsches 
Museum later in 1813, for Bréndsted was still in Greece in the spring 
of that year. 

There is no evidence that P. E. Miiller replied to Schlegel’s letter. 


*By February 1812, invitations had been sent to Fouqué, Goethe, Heeren, 
Richter, and Count Stolberg. Cf. Krisenjahre der Romantik, ed, J. Kérner, 1 
(1936), 247. 

? Reviewed by Wilhelm Grimm in Heidelbergische Jahrbiicher der Literatur, 
WV, Bd. 2, pp. 774 f. Grimm’s subsequent correspondence with P. E. Miiller has 
been published in Studies in Honor of Albert Morey Sturtevant (Lawrence, 
Kansas, 1952), pp. 119-137. 

°Cf. Friedrich Schlegels Briefe an seinen Bruder August Wilhelm, ed. Oskar 
Walzel (1890). pp. 530, 533, 541 f., 545. 

‘In an effort to identify him, Ellen Olsen Madsen has examined the passport 
Tecords in the Danish National Archives, but with inconclusive results. 
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Herrn Prof. Miiller 


Kopenhagen Wien den 26 Febr. 
1813. 

Wohlgeborner Herr Professor, 

hochgeehrtester Herr, 

Obgleich ich nicht die Ehre habe, Ihnen persénlich bekannt zu seyn, so 
benutze ich doch die giinstige Gelegenheit, da ein junger Landsmann yon 
Ihnen nach Kopenhagen reist, um Ihnen zu schreiben, und halte mich iiber- 
zeugt, dass der Wunsch, welcher mich dazu veranlasst, die Entschuldigung 
meiner Freiheit bewirken wird. In Dianemark sowohl wie in Deutschland jst 
jetzt fast zu gleicher Zeit wieder ein reger Eifer fiir Untersuchungen iiber die 
alte nordische und deutsche Fabellehre, Literatur, und Sprachkunde erweckt. 
Je mehr deutsche Gelehrte, wenn sie die Wahrheit lieben, hiebei die Unent- 
behrlichkeit und Wichtigkeit einer genauen Kenntniss der nordischen, vor- 
ziiglich der diinischen, Sprachen anerkennen miissen, um so ernstlicher haben 
wir zu wiinschen, dass manche dieser Gegenstinde gemeinschaftlich mit din- 
ischen Literatoren méchten behandelt werden. Das seit dem J. 1812 von mir 
herausgegebene deutsche Museum wiirde seinen Zweck in dieser Hinsicht, 
welche demselben sehr wesentlich ist, nicht besser und meinen Wiinschen 
gemiisser erfiillen kénnen, als wenn sich neben den Stimmen eines Docen, 
Biisching, Grimm und den Untersuchungen meines Bruders August Wilhelm 
jetzt auch von Zeit zu Zeit die eines gelehrten dinischen Alterthumsforschers 
darin vernehmen liesse. Und Ew. Wohlgeboren hierum zu bitten, ist die 
Veranlassung meines Schreibens. Jedes von Ihrer Hand, es betreffe nun 
zuniichst die alte nordische Mythologie, oder dinische, oder eigentlich deutsche 
Alterthiimer, wird mir héchst schitzbar und willkommen seyn und mich zur 
gréssten Dankbarkeit verpflichten. 

In der Hoffnung einer baldigen giitigen Antwort habe ich die Ehre zu seyn 


Ew Wohlgeboren 


Adr. kamesinasche ergebenster Diener 
Buchhandlung. Friedrich Schlegel 
University of Kansas P. M. MITCHELL 


An Unpublished Letter 
from Saint-Pierre to Daguesseau 


In 1692, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre (1658-1743) obtained a position 
at court and became intensely interested in the theory and practice 
of government. From the start he saw the need for reforms. In a 
letter to Madame ia Marquise de Lambert, dated January 4, 169%, 
Versailles, he spoke of his ambitions: “Je vois notre gouvernement 
dans sa source et j’entrevois déja qu’il seroit facile de le rendre 
beaucoup plus honorable pour le roi, beaucoup plus utile pour les 
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peuples.” * To accomplish this purpose, he composed a multitude of 
projects. Many of his ideas were presented in the Projet pour rendre 
la paix perpétuelle, 1713-1717, and the Polysynodie, 1718. The first 
was ridiculed and called impractical. The second, which compared 
unfavorably the reign of Louis XIV with that of the Regent, caused 
him to be expelled from the Academy. In another work, much less 
known, the Mémoire pour diminuer le nombre des procés, 1725, he 
recommended reforms in the legal system of France. This time 
his proposals were at least more opportune, since Henri Frangois 
Daguesseau (1668-1751), chancellor of France, started during the 
1720’s to direct the activities of many able jurists in the task of 
codifying the civil law. The Abbé made a point of giving Daguesseau 
a copy of the book. Like the other plans, this one made the difficult 
seem easy and contributed to Saint-Pierre’s reputation as a utopian 
thinker. 

In the letter below, the Abbé refers to the Mémoire and makes 
additional suggestions to the Chancellor. He complains specifically 
about laweourt procedures which allow convictions on insufficient evi- 
dence and makes his argument clear by dealing with a particular 
case which was well known to his contemporaries, that of Anne- 
Charlotte Gardel.? The letter has a forceful and witty tone not often 
found in Saint-Pierre’s writings. 

A Paris, 1727 

Monseigneur 

Ayant entrepris (et mea quidem sententia non sans un trés grand succés) 
de vous enseigner comment vous devez y prendre pour faire des loix,® je crois 
qu’il ne sera pas moins raisonnable de vous apprendre aussi quel usage on en 
doit faire, lorsqu’elles sont faites et jusqu’ot peut aller leur autorité. 

Je n’ignore pas les noms que le vulgaire ignorant se croira en droit de me 
donner en lisant cet ouvrage, et le premier que j’ay eu l’honneur de vous 


envoyer. 
Labeone insanior inter sanos dicatur * et insanientis sapientia consultus et 


tribus Anticyris caput insanabile.® 


1 Saint-Pierre, Charles Irénée de Castel, Abbé de, MS. 7929, Bibliothéque de 
la ville de Neuchatel. 

*Over a hundred pages are devoted to the case in Causes célébres et in- 
téressantes, avec jugements qui les ont décidées, Tome Iv (Paris: Guillaume 
Cavelier, 1738). Before his death in 1725, Charles Beon of Luxembourg, 
Marquis de Boutteville, bequeathed a third of his property to his godchild, 
Anne-Charlotte Gardel. His sister, the Countess of Beaumont, contested the 
will and sueceeded in having Mlle Gardel’s legacy annulled. 

*The reference is to the Mémoire pour diminuer le nombre des procés 
(Paris: Cavelier Fils, 1725). 

‘Horace, Satires, Book 1, Satire 3. Sources are given only when additional 
context may be needed in understanding the quotation. 

* Horace, Art of Poetry. 
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On appellera mes ouvrages Ebria Veratro mais il y a longtemps que je suis 
fait & la fatigue et que j’ay lu dans Cicéron, Eum qui semel verecundiae fines 
transierit eum bene et naviter opportere esse impudentem. 

Cela supposé, et pour ne point m’égarer aujourd’huy en des raisonnements 
vagues, comme cela m’arrive souvent, je prends pour mon sujet l’affaire de la 
Demoiselle Gardel qui fait tant de bruit et j’y remarque trois choses: l’arrest 
qui la condamne et deux motifs de cet arrest, savoir Concubinage prétendu, 
mais non prouvé; obsession du Testateur prétendue et non prouvée. 

Quant a l’arrest je dis que la Loy res judicata pro veritate habetur ne se 
doit jamais entendre et encore moins appliquer qu’avec restriction c’est 
dire quand les faits décidés pour vrays sont accompagnés des preuves pre- 
scrites par la Loy pour tenir lieu de la vérité qui ne peut jamais étre certaine- 
ment connue que par Dieu Seul, Cogitationes hominum timidae, et incertae 
providentiae nostrae, et il n’y a personne qui ne sache sans monter sur les 
étoiles comme Pompée, quanta sub nocte jaceret nostra dies. 

Un homme est accusé d’en avoir tué un autre dont le cadavre se trouve a 
sa porte, quoyqu’il soit trés innocent de ce meurtre. Les juges doivent-ils le 
condamner sur cette simple présomption, nullement, mais s’il se trouve trois 
témoins sans reproche quoyque subornés qui déposent de visu les juges doivent 
le condamner et réputer le fait véritable quoyque trés faux, parce qu’ils ont 
levé preuves prescrites par la Loy pour leur tenir lieu de la vérité qu’ils ne 
peuvent connoistre par eux mesmes. 

Appliquons cecy & la Demoiselle Gardel. 

La Dame de Beaumont * dont la vie passée n’a pas mérité que son témoignage 
ayt la méme force que celui des Vestales avoit autrefois 4 Rome, la Dame de 
Beaumont dis-je accuse la Demoiselle Gardel de concubinage avec le Sieur de 
Beon,’ les juges n’en peuvent savoir la vérité. Cette simple accusation en 
peut-elle tenir lieu? Nullement. La Dame de Beaumont offroit d’en fournir 
des preuves, il falloit done les examiner, et voir si la Demoiselle Gardel avoit 
de quoi les détruire. On n’a fait ni l’un ni l’autre, done la condamnation dont 
elle se plaint est injuste et contraire 4 la disposition des loix, qui n’admettent 
rien pour vray qui ne soit prouvé par les moyens qu’elles ont prescrit pour 
établir la vérité. On accuse la Demoiselle Gardel d’avoir obsédé le testateur, 
et cette obsession est un moyen légitime pour la priver de son legs. 

Cette simple allégation donne-t-elle droit aux juges de regarder l’obsession 
comme vraye, quand elle le seroit en effet? N’en falloit-il pas demander les 
preuves? & la Dame de Beaumont qui offroit de les rapporter et le jugement 
rendu sans les avoir examinés, n’est-il pas manifestement injuste? 

Mais dit-on (ce mais dit-on quoyque fagon de parler fort triviale et trop 
familiére & nos Cicérons d’aujourd’huy me paroist admirablement placée en 
cette occasion), mais dit-on done pourquoi des preuves de ces deux faits 
puisqu’ils sont suffisament prouvés par les lettres de la Demoiselle Gardel. 

Renuit negitatque sabellus * 

Qu’on lise ces lettres avec attention, qu’on les donne & commenter je n’ose 
dire 4 Saint Bernard, mais aux mystiques disciples de la trés mystique Madame 
Guyon et qui ont fait de si beaux discours sur le cantique des cantiques, ils 


* 7 Cf. note 2. 
8 Horace, Hpistles, Book 1, Epistle 16. 
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n’y trouveront que la charité et la dilection pures et ils en tireront des in- 
structions les plus édifiantes du monde. Mais laissons la le mystique dont 
tout le monde n’est pas capable, et jugeons suivant la corruption du coeur 
humain si générale aujourd’huy, supposons que la Demoiselle Gardel ayt été 
capable de la derniére foiblesse pour le 8S. de Beon, il ne nous est point 
permis de diviser sa confession portée par ses lettres, il faudra done dire d’elle 
ce que Saint Ambroise a dit de Théodore, peccavit quod homines solent, 
poenituit quod non solent, et quant a la prétendue obsession c’est & dire au 
pouvoir qu’elle s’étoit acquise sur l’esprit du S. de Beon, quel usage en 
a-t-elle fait? de le ramener dans le bon chemin, de le mettre entre les mains 
d’un Pére de l’oratoire qui peut-étre méme n’est ni appellant ni reappellant, 
ce qui mérite une considération toute particuliére. 

Ainsy dans cette affaire tout le mal qui n’est que présumé est sur le compte 
du Sieur de Beon qui doit le réparer par ses bienfaits. C’est un majeur qui 
a séduit une fille de bonne famille, et mineure, c’est un parrain qui séduit sa 
filleule, c’est un homme riche qui séduit une fille sans bien et qui la met hors 
d’état de se marier avec honneur surtout aprés l’arrest qui vient d’étre rendu. 

Au contraire tout le bien qui est constant doit étre sur le compte de la 
Demoiselle Gardel. C’est un vieux pécheur converti, c’est une jeune fille qui 
oblige de renoncer & elle, pour se donner 4 Dieu, c’est une madelaine qui non 
seulement expie son péché par ses larmes mais qui employe efficacement ses 
larmes, pour convertir l’auteur de son péché. Si une telle conduite demeure 
fiétrie par un arrest du Parlement et par le retranchement d’un legs si juste- 
ment mérité il ne reste plus qu’é dresser une statue a la mémoire immorielle 
de la chasteté de Madame de Prie dont je me charge de faire les inscriptions 
en vers et en prose. 

Mais Messieurs de la Grande Chambre ont jugé. Il est vray mais en 
vérité on a droit de leur dire 

Factum a nobis duriter immisericorditerque atque etiam patres si est 
dicendum magis aperte inliberaliter. 

Mais que deviendra l’autorité des choses jugées? Elle sera soumise & 
Yautorité souveraine, et quand un arrest manifestement injuste comme celui 
cy ne pourra par les formes étre attaqué au Conseil des parties, elle le fera 
rapporter en sa présence, et sous les yeux du chancellier de France qui sont 
ceux de la justice, elle réformera ce qui aura été mal jugé. 

Voila Monseigneur ce que j’ai cru devoir avoir l’honneur de vous représenter 
sur l’affaire présente, qui fait aujourd’huy tant de bruit, me réservant 4 vous 
donner dans la suite les instructions dont je jugeray que vous aurez besoin et 
que j’espére que vous aurez la bonté de recevoir comme des marques du 
profond respect avec lequel, je suis 


Monseigneur 


Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur 
L’Abbé de Saint-Pierre Cy devant de l’Académie frangaise ° 


University of California, MERLE L. PERKINS 
Davis 


*MS. 6820, Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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The Chevalier de Mouhy’s 
Newsletter of 20 December 1752 


The chevalier de Mouhy, one of the innumerable conteurs of the 
eighteenth century, is probably best remembered today for his role in 
the quarrel between Voltaire and Desfontaines. Habitually in im- 
pecunious circumstances, without a pension or private income, at- 
tempting to support a family of five children, he often resorted to 
dubious methods for financial gain. When, therefore, Voltaire, de- 
siring to maintain anonymity, requested him to affix his name to 
Le Préservatif as its presumed author, the chevalier readily agreed. 
He not only derived a profit from the pamphlet but also found himself 
in a position to blackmail Voltaire by threatening to reveal the true 
author until the affair with Desfontaines was settled by the marquis 
du Chiatelet. Similarly, as a writer exercising his profession solely for 
financial purposes, he introduced enough sensationalism into his tales 
to aid the sale of his books and to incur the displeasure of the police 
who arrested him at least twice, in 1741 and 1745. 

Mouhy endeavored, however, to utilize a more legitimate method of 
earning his living by writing newsletters, containing gossip, scandal, 
and a resumé of weekly events, to various individuals, including 
Stanislas, Voltaire and the maréchal de Belle-Isle, who were absent 
from Paris but vitally interested in the affairs of the court and willing 
to pay for information supplied them by the chevalier. 

A portion of one of these manuscript letters may be found in MSS 
11,498 of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal (pp. 220, 221). Identified 
as issue no. 10 of the Postillon de Paris, dated 20 December 1752, 
Mouhy first reports current events of general interest. He relates how 
a Madame Duvallier, having left her estate to Dorine, “sa bien-aimée 
et fidelle chienne,” had forced her rightful heir, a nephew, to break 
the will to the extent that an agreement had been reached between 
him and Dorine’s guardian. Continuing his account of the weekly 
news, the chevalier notes that the sieur Hugary de La Marche, 
huissier du cabinet of the duc d’Orléans, had obtained, through the 
solicitation of his kind master, an exclusive privilege for the compo- 
sition of a foreign journal to be distributed twice a month and which 
would comprise works printed in foreign countries, translated in the 
French language on one page with the original text on the other. The 
death of the sieur Halte, fermier général, had caused the candidacy 
of a large number to fill his position, men “ qui brulent de voir leurs 
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noms inscrits dans le catalogue doré des 40 heureux; le public nomme 
le S' Chalut, porteur d’un bon pour cette place.” Louis X V had broken 
by decree of his conseil privé a judgment of Parlement concerning 
the affair of the curé de Saint-Médard, causing a “deputation des 
chambres” to remonstrate with the king, but without apparent 
success. 

Mouhy then turns to a discussion of the theatre. He begins by 
stating that “ si le téatre francois languit depuis le silence des crebillon 
et des voltaire, les plaisirs des nimphes de Melpoméne et de Talie n’en 
prennent que plus de vigueur. Il semble que ces princesses se vangent 
dans le téte-atéte des froideurs du public. Les auteurs sont les seuls 
que rien n’indemnise mais ces mrs. sont faits pour souffrir. Revenons 
aux actrices.” 

In so doing, the chevalier gossips about certain female personalities : 
Plusieurs de ces demoiselles que le long usage de la galanterie paraissoit 
devoir familiariser avec l’amour, ont efi la distraction de s’oublier dans les 
bras de ce dieu et l’etat y a gagné des citoyens. 

Je ne parle point de Melle Quéan [7], cette aimable indolente en est a sa 
seconde distraction et je ne veux faire mention que des premieres. Melle Hus 
qui continue 4 joiiir de la bonne opinion du public, et du coffre-fort d’un 
caissier, est heureusement retablie de ses couches, aimable enfant, jolie fille, 
mere tendre, elle est tout ce qu’elle veut etre, et on se flatte méme qu’elle sera 
bonne actrice. L’etat actuel de la scene nous fait desirer un bien dont nous 
touchons la privation. Melle Brillant dont les talents n’egalent point l’heureuse 
fecondité, ne se montre pas encore. Le public complaisant s’appergevoit ped 


de son absence. 


Mouhy concludes with a brief commentary on current theatrical 
productions. He notes that Paros, a tragedy written by a young man 
of letters from Carcassonne named Mahiol, had been forced to yield 
to La Mort de Néron of the marquis de Ximénés * who, lacking super- 
stition, will see his play first performed on Friday, 29 December. The 
only drama mentioned by the chevalier as having been actually pre- 
sented to the public during the week covered by this issue of his news- 
letter was Rousseau’s Narcisse ou l’ Amant de lui-méme. 

Rousseau, it will be recalled, states in his Confessions (Livre vII, 
1741) that he came to Paris in 1741 with a small sum of money, 
Narcisse, and his system of musical notation “ pour toute ressource.” 


*This marquis was no less unscrupulous than the chevalier de Mouhy. After 
enjoying the friendship of Voltaire and Madame Denis, he was ejected from 
Ferney for stealing a manuscript. Later, he reestablished amicable relation- 
ships with Voltaire by signing, at the latter’s request, a pamphlet against 
Rousseau, entitled Lettres sur la “ Nouvelle Héloise” (1761). 
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Although Marivaux had corrected the play (ibid., 1742), the Théatre 
des Italiens continually refused to perform it until, finally, Rousseau, 
with the aid of the actor La Noue, saw it presented at the Comédie- 
Francaise for the first time on 18 December 1752. The author re- 
mained anonymous, although Rousseau had reason to believe that 
many individuals were aware of his identity. The audience had 
sufficient patience to sit through two performances, but Rousseau 
himself, so bored that he left the theatre before the end of his play, 
retired to the café Procope where “je dis hautement mon peccavi, 
m’avouant humblement ou fiérement l’auteur de la piéce, et en parlant 
comme tout le monde en pensait. Cet aveu public de l’auteur d’une 
mauvaise piéce qui tombe fut fort admiré, et me parut trés peu 
pénible ” (Livre vit, 1753). 

Rousseau’s publie confession that his play had failed is corroborated 
by Mouhy’s comment on Narcisse for the benefit of readers absent 
from Paris: 

Mr. Rousseau citoyen de Genéve vient de mettre sur le teatre dont je parle une 
piéce en un acte et en prose intitulée L’Amant de luy-méme. Nous laissons aux 
journaux & en faire l’extrait, mais nous disons que cette comedie qui est 
tombée a donné lieu & une singularité qui amusera nos lecteurs jeudy 
prochain. 

The “singularité,” the narration of which Mouhy postpones for the 
next issue to stimulate the interest of his customers, undoubtedly refers 
to Rousseau’s open admission of authorship before the frequenters of 
the café Procope. It must have seemed strange both to the chevalier 
and to many others, that the citizen from Geneva had either the 
courage or the stupidity voluntarily and publicly to disclose his 
responsibility in the production of a totally unsuccessful play. 


New York State College for Teachers E. P. SHAW 


A Note on the Italian Language 


The influence of politics on the Italian language did not cease with 
the end of the fascist regime, and Mussolini’s genius for invention in 
the matter of vocabulary would seem to have outlived him. Signor 
Scelba has both directly and indirectly contributed recent additions to 
expressions in his native tongue. His word “II culturame,” used to 
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describe the red intelligentsia in Italy, raised a furor among leftist 
teachers, writers and the like. In retaliation, “ Scelbame ” has been 
coined to apply to pro-Scelba Christian Democrats. “ Scelbiere ” has 
been used to designate policemen reputed to have fired on strikers 
when Scelba was Home Secretary. Finally, statements considered by 
Scelba’s opponents to have been lacking in tact have been labelled, 
“ Scelbata.” 

This political interchange of discourtesies may not outlive the 
personalities as an influence on the language; however, it may, like 
others before it, develop into a sheer logomachy. Such a development 
would be of interest to future dictionaries and will bear watching 
for this reason. 


University of Rhode Island JOHN VAN EERDE 


Algunos Neologismos en Quevedo 


El estilo de Quevedo es rico en neologismos, muchos de ellos pro- 
ducidos por cruces de palabras. Mediante el cruce de hidropesia y 
sed de libros, por ejemplo, surge una palabra nueva: 


bien se puede llamar libropesia 
sed insaciable de pulmén librero.* 


Hay que distinguir entre las creaciones sistematicas, como la estu- 
diada por Américo Castro en su articulo sobre el “ gato ” y el “ ladrén ” 
en la obra de Quevedo,? que, tomando como punto de partida un 
sindnimo en germania, desarrollan todas las posibilidades a base de 
las asociaciones semanticas de un vocablo de la jerga, y que desembocan 
mais bien en imagenes y juegos de palabras, y las creaciones de 
neologismos tinicos, irrepetibles. Hay mas convencién en el desarrollo 
sistematico, mas libertad en las creaciones asistematicas, 0 por asocia- 
cién de ideas a base de la mitad de un vocablo: 

Tudescos moscos de los sorbos finos, 


caspa de las azumbres mds sabrosas 


TF 


*“Tndignandose mucho . . .” (Soneto), Quevedo, Obras en verso, M. 
Aguilar, ed. (Madrid, 1932), p. 195. 

*“ El ‘gato’ y el ‘ladrén’ en el léxico de Quevedo,” Archivio Glottologico 
Italiano (Turin, 1926), xx. 
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que porque el fuego tiene mariposas 
quereis que el mosto tenga marivinos * 


Lo que da a este neologismo su caracter absurdo, que lo separa de 
libropesia, por ejemplo, palabra perfectamente inteligible, es que se ha 
suprimido un eslabén intermedio. De mariposa se pasa a posa 0 poso 
(del vino) y de ahi a marivino. Esta supresién del eslabén, rasgo 
earacteristico de algunos estilos contempordneos, no es casualidad, 
sino técnica humoristica de resonancias subconscientes, estudiada por 
Damaso Alonso en cuanto a ciertas imaégenes.* 

Pero en todos estos casos la creacién de palabras es incidental. Hay, 
sin embargo, un soneto construido casi exclusivamente a base de 
neologismos pseudo-cultos, en que al lado de cultismos aceptados en la 
actualidad Quevedo inventa palabras “gongorinas” en frenético 
creacionismo no igualado hasta la época contemporanea : 


, Socio otra vez? ;Oh tG, que desbudelas 
del toraz veternoso inanidades, 
y, en parangoén de tus sideridades, 
equilibras tus pullas paralelas! 

Por Atropos te adjuro que te duelas 
de tus vertiginosas vacuidades, 
que se gratulan neotericidades 
y craticulan sentas bisagiielas. 

Merlincocaizando nos fatiscas 
voragines, triclinios, promptuarios, 
tramites, vacilantes icareas. 

De lo ambfgico y péntico troquiscas 
fuliginosos vértices y varios, 
y, atento a que unificas, labrusqueas.® 


La creacién pardédica obedece a leyes de fusién y cruce de palabras 
que permiten “entender” muchos de estos neologismos, igual que 
en el soneto que principia con un verso mds gongorino que muchos de 
Goéngora: 


*“ Bebe vino precioso con mosquitos dentro” (Soneto), op. cit., p. 190. 
*Por ejemplo, cuando Quevedo escribe: “El olfato teneis dificultoso/y en 
cuclillas ” (“ A una roma, pedigiiefia adem4s.” Soneto, Jbid., p. 186). “ Hay 
tal desproporcién entre una ‘nariz chata’ y una persona ‘en cuclillas’ que 
para admitir la identidad de ambas nociones hemos de prescindir de toda 
nuéstra razonable racionalidad y aferrarnos sdélo a una aparencial proporcién: 
nariz normal persona en posicién erecta 
nariz chata persona en cuclillas 


Prestar ilusién a una proporcién semejante exige oscurecer todo el campo 
nocional de ambos conceptos, salvo un solo punto, por el que la imaginacién 
pasaré el hilo unidor: nariz—en cuclillas.” D. Alonso, Poesia espaiols. 
Ensayo de métodos y limites estilisticos (Madrid: Gredos, 1950), p. 568. 

5 Bd. cit., p. 153. 
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Sulquivagante, pretemor de Estolo ° 


No conocemos otro ejemplo de libertad en la creacién semejante a 
eéstos en toda la literatura espanola clasica.’ El sentido de las palabras 
queda subordinado a la impresién caética y artificial del conjunto, en 
violenta mueca contra el culteranismo. Queveda no podia comprender 
la recreaciOn en Géngora de un mundo de bellezas clisicas mediante 
los refinados recursos del culteranismo en un momento en que toda 
evasion le resultaba a él imposible; hay rabia y envidia en esta 
implacable burla. Tales creaciones—ante las cuales palidecen las de 
tabelais, cuyo sentido de destruccién de la cultura medieval es bien 
diverso, pues tratan de abrir camino a un posible progreso, y no de 
ecerrar la ultima puerta de escape de una corriente poética—no 
vuelven a repetirse con tanto vigor hasta las obras contemporaneas de 
un André Martel, por ejemplo,* y de la poesia “ lettriste ” del Paris 
de la ultima post-guerra. Idéntico ambiente de desorientacién es- 
piritual, idéntica necesidad de destruir los ultimos restos de las 
estructuras de la tradicién. No es que Quevedo sea moderno por 
haberse “ adelantado ” a su tiempo, sino que cierto estado de animo de 
la época y del hombre ha surgido de nuevo en nuestros dias. 


Smith College MANUEL DURAN 


*“ Al mismo Géngora” (Soneto), ibid., p. 154. 

‘Un somero analisis de las palabras de este verso puede dar idea de las 
posibilidades latentes en cada una de ellas. Sulquivagante, colocado en primer 
lugar y seguido de una coma, puede ser nombre propio 0 adjetivo; el prefijo 
sul seguido de qui evoca resonancias orientales, fastuosas, y podria ser alusién 
al supuesto origen oriental, judio, de Géngora, contra quien va dirigido el 
soneto; vagante sugiere vaguedad e indolencia; en pretemor hay parodia de 
un titulo honorifico (procurador, pretendiente) y temor alude al cardcter 
peligroso de la nueva poesia; Hstolo es nombre m&s o menos fabuloso de 
pais imaginario, y recuerda Etolia y Epiro. En el soneto anteriormente citado, 
desbudelar equivale a vomitar; toraz est& caleado sobre térax; veternoso es 
cruee de vetusto y cavernoso; sideridades evoca alturas inaccesibles. En el 
primer terceto hay un amontonamiento de neologismos sin gran sentido légico, 
uno de los cuales, voragines, queda “ disfrazado” e irreconocible debido al 
corrimiento del acento. Vacilantes icareas sugiere la caida de Icaro, que quiso 
subir al cielo artificiosamente y cayé. Las posibilidades sugestivas de este 
procedimiento estilistico parecen, a veces, inagotables. 

*A. Martel, Le Paralloidre des Corfes (Paris, 1951). 
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R. S. Crane, The Languages of Criticism and the Structure of Poetry 
(Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1953. xxi-++ 214 pp. $5.50). 


ONE has come to expect from Mr. Crane a serious and penetrating 
study of whatever he undertakes, and readers of his Alexander Lectures 
will not be disappointed. He brings to bear upon the structure of 
poetry a mind sharpened by years of study both in the field of the 
history of ideas and in the appreciation of literary values. Moreover, 
like all conscientious scholars, he states his prejudices firmly and pre- 
cisely so that no one can maintain that the assumptions which under- 
lie his arguments are obscure. 

These prejudices are (1) that criticism should be thought of in the 
context of humanistic learning, engaged in “for the sake of a dis- 
interested understanding of its objects in their own natures;” (2) 
“the undue importance which these lectures assign to questions of 
critical method and theory.” It is only modesty which makes Mr. 
Crane call these presuppositions prejudices. Every writer has to start 
from certain premises and it is to the credit of a man, that he knows 
what his premises are. But on the other hand, it is not clear that all 
of us know just what an object “in its own nature” is. To isolate 
something from everything else and study it is impossible. To group 
it with all other members of its class and then to indicate the class- 
characteristics is equally impossible without solving the problem of the 
Meno. But if we assume that we know what poetry is before we begin 
to study it in its own nature, we run the danger of suppressing certain 
assumptions which will determine our critical method. For in spite of 
the petrification of forms which gives us the illusion of poetic homo- 
geneity, we also know that the thousand rills have not yet been reduced 
in number. Inevitably we shall limit our objects to a relatively few 
whose nature will show the requisite amount of uniformity. Mr. Crane 
thus is on solid ground when he refers to his assumptions or premises 
as prejudices. The deeper problem is whether his book can justify 
them. 

Now one justification lies perhaps in his admission that critical 
languages are in fact multiple. His first lecture on the multiple lan- 
guages of criticism reveals an amazing collection of diverse points of 
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view about the proper critical approach to a poem. Is there, he asks, 
any way of explaining this diversity? He cites three possible ways: 
(1) that of denying the possibility and maintaining that criticism “ is 
only a matter of opinion;” (2) by distinguishing between a “ pre- 
scientific ” phase of criticism, which is wrong, and a scientific phase— 
that of our own times—which is right; (3) admit that the earlier 
methods reached “ partial ” insights and “ find a means of reconciling 
these with one another within the confines of a new and more com- 
prehensive critical scheme.” There are of course other ways, which 
Mr. Crane did not feel it important to indicate: admit that poetry is 
something which has actually had a history and that at times it has 
been one thing, at times another, in which case no reconciliation would 
either be desirable or indeed plausible. What is true of babies is not 
necessarily true of youths and men and the aged, nor can the statement 
that babies do not eat solids be reconciled with the statement that 
children whose teeth have emerged do. None of us would care to assume 
that babyhoed is any better or more important ethically than vouth, 


“ec 


unless we are fanatical chronological primitivists, which Mr. Crane is 
not. But we should not care either to assume that the study of pedia- 
tries in identical or has a common nature with the study of geriatrics. 
My figure of speech must not induce readers to think that I am as- 
suming an evolution or growth of poetry; the simile goes astray since 
there is a kind of continuity in the life of a person which is only meta- 
phorically found in the history of poetry. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Crane maintains that the three methods which 
he mentions are all based upon a common assumption: namely that the 
critie’s set of ideas and verbal symbols are a factor which will determine 
what he will look for and hence perhaps discover in poetry. This is 
not a matter of simple taste, in the impressionistic sense of that term. 
Our discourse establishes, he points out, a context “that exists inde- 
pendently both of ‘ things ’ and of the critic himself once he has chosen 
or constructed it.” To have pointed this out is to point out something 
of the greatest importance if we are to be conscious of our procedures 
and goals. But what is perhaps of equal importance is Mr. Crane’s 
proposal that literary criticism be not considered to be a single disci- 
pline, “ but rather a collection of distinct and more or less incommen- 
surable ‘frameworks’ or ‘languages,’ within any one of which a 
question like that of poetic structure necessarily takes on a different 
meaning and receives a different kind of answer from the meaning it 
has and the kind of answer it is properly given in any of the rival 
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critical languages in which it is discussed.” If this proposal is taken 
seriously then many of the disputes about structure or the nature of 
poetry or form or genre will turn out to be about as reasonable as the 
question of whether pain or brot is the proper word for bread. If this 
result can be attained, we shall all be immensely indebted to Mr. Crane. 
Yet no language in this extended sense is made up of whole cloth. 
Why is it, for instance, that Mr. John Crowe Ransom in The World’s 
Body, to which Mr. Crane refers, lights upon the dialectical interplay 
between the “economic” and the “contemplative ” interests, as the 
basis for his critical theory rather than upon either a more complicated 
plurality of human “ drives ” or a single aesthetic interest? Why again 
out of the copious catalogue of possible unitary principles which it 
might be more enlightening to call basic metaphors, does one select a 
special “ general abstract principle,” as the most effective guide to one’s 
study of poetry? Is our selection determined by something peculiar 
to our individual psyches? Are we misled into thinking that our 
special language is actually true and not simply a set of rules which 
we arbitrarily adopt? And if the adoption of one language rather 
than another is arbitrary, are some languages more suitable than others 
to certain forms of literature, as major and minor keys are said to be 
suitable to special kinds of music, or dark clothes more suitable for 
mourning than light? Is it likely that any critic of the mid twentieth 
century will return to the critical practice of the moralistic critic, not 
in the sense that he will look for moral criteria of aesthetic excellence, 
but in the sense that when he does, he will look for the kind of preach- 
ing which is to be found in, let us say, Pope’s Essay on Man? Is again 
the emphasis which so many critics of today put upon what they call the 
“ organic ” simply a convention of our times which could be discarded 
at will, or is it a convention which is accepted because it belongs to a 
general language which is used not only in literary criticism but also in 
pictorial and architectural and, for that matter, even in metaphysics 
and ethics? Mr. Crane will have none of cultural or sociological rela- 
tivism. And yet there must be some reason why at times certain 
languages become stabilized and generalized rather than others, just a 
there is some reason why “The South,” the Oedipus Complex, family 
histories, heroism, and chivalry became stock themes of writers at 
certain times rather than at others. One can accept Mr. Crane’s 
pluralism of languages without accepting his unwillingness to judge 
between them or even to explain their popularity historically. He has 
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done a good deal to clarify a situation which has already led to 
confusion. 

His very reasonableness, however, makes it next to impossible to 
pin him down to a set of principles with which one can agree or dis- 
agree. In his last lecture, for instance, “ Towards a more adequate 
criticism of poetic structure,” he points out with disarming frankness 
the dangers which a critic of his type will encounter. “In his con- 
cern with form, he can all too easily become merely formalistic, attend- 
ing less to what gives life to poems than to the mechanism of their 
structural parts ; in his concern with poetic wholes, he can be tempted 
to forget that the wholes have no existence apart from the words 
through which they are made actual; in his concern with the develop- 
ment of theory, he can readily persuade himself that the enunciation 
of theory, however well established, is more important than the solu- 
tion of the concrete problems to which it is relevant and so fall into a 
methodological pedantry as bad as the factual pedantry of the anti- 
quarians.” This is more than ordinarily honest, but the reader can 
justly ask, If my language excludes paying attention to what gives life 
to a poem, why should I pay attention to it? How do I know that 
the life of a poem is any more important than its structure? In short, 
“life” is a term for which my critical langauge has no counterpart. 
Again, if I yield to the temptation of overlooking the words which 
make actual my poetic wholes, why should I be blamed? What reason 
have I to think that these words are of any importance? The phar- 
macist makes up a prescription without bothering about the electrical 
charges which make actual the chemicals which he compounds and no 
one imagines he should do otherwise. The methodological pedantry 
to which our attention is invited is nothing more, it might be claimed, 
than methodological consistency. The perfect critic, it would appear, 
ought to know all critical languages and write them too. But Mr. 
Crane rejects the suggestions of Messrs. Hyman and Blackmur of a 
“synthetic ” critical practice. But what does he have to substitute 
for it ? 

One would have thought that the answer to this question was, A 
frank admission that a critic studies one aspect of a work of art, an 
aspect which is selected by the critical postulates which he has for 
reasons best known to his psychoanalyst chosen for himself. There is 
no such thing as “ The Poem; ” there is simply a set of words arranged 
ina certain order on a page which are supposed to “ make sense.” What 
sense they make will be in part determined by the reader as well as by 
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the poet and the words. In other words, a poem is the function of 
three variables at least: the writer, the reader, and the words. A poem 
is written by an actual flesh and blood man, not by The Poet; the man 
was born and died at a certain time ; the vocabulary and ideas which he 
used were in part determined by those dates and the social milieu in 
which he lived; he is read by other flesh and blood people, not by The 
Critic; these people also live at certain times, which times are often 
later than the times of the poet himself and consequently may have 
given new meanings to the words which the writer has used and may 
also have forgotten some of the allusions of the writer; what is im- 
portant or unimportant in the words and their meanings may vary— 
and usually does—with the people who read them ; furthermore poems 
actually are about various things, witness the difference between what 
The Essay on Man is about and Tyger, tyger burning bright and Poe’s 
To Helen. One could extend this list greatly and still not exhaust the 
possibilities of variations which will be found in poetry. There is no 
more need to limit a poem to one of these aspects than to another. We 
should by now have learned that new interests and new problems are 
always arising in the history of western culture and that there is no 
point in arbitrarily limiting our studies. To deny that a work of art 
is the locus of many values is analogous to denying that a human being 
has many interests and insisting that the human soul has but one of its 


faculties. 


The Johns Hopkins University GEORGE BOAS 


Paul Goodman, The Structure of Literature (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1954. vii-+ 282 pp. $5.00). 


“THIS book is a collection of inductive formal analyses of classical 
poems,” announces the author. His conception of classical poetry is 
broad enough to include, among some seventeen illustrations, a novel 
by Kafka and a film of René Clair. The mode of induction is to in- 
troduce, and apply to aspects of such particular works, an extensive 
sequence of general terms. This is basically Aristotelian, but not as 
naively or dogmatically so as the terminology of the self-styled Chicago 
critics. On the other hand, it is neither as eclectic nor subjective as 
the home-made critical apparatus of—let us say—Kenneth Burke. 
Mr. Goodman is sharply aware of the many relevant approaches to 
literature. His own has the virtue of concentrating upon esthetic 
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surfaces, component patterns, and other intrinsic relationships—or 
rather, upon one enterprising reader’s experience in such matters. 
Fortunately perhaps, the process is not quite so rigorous as it sounds; 
extrinsic considerations are not altogether excluded, but often merely 
transposed to a formalistic plane; even religious concepts, like God, 
sin, and miracle, are redefined according to their structural function 
within a given work. The result might be theoretically described as a 
sort of literary behaviorism, which calls upon art to account for itself 
without going beyond its own categories. In practice, however, these 
categories turn out to be vaguely ethical or conceptual rather than 
strictly artistic or formal. Thus the epic is distinguished from tragedy 
largely through their respective treatment of character, with little 
regard for functional differences between the two media. 

Not that Mr. Goodman slights the genres; he categorizes them 
with a feeling for nuance almost worthy of Polonius. The argument 
is recapitulated by a glossary in which, for example, Novel is defined 
as “Imitation of sentiment.” Sentiment—which is elsewhere differ- 
entiated from passion, the emotion of tragedy—is defined somewhat 
circularly as “ Randomness of a sentimental disposition.” Thence we 
look up Sentimental Disposition, which means “ Character with a 
hindrance.” All this helps to explain why Hamlet is classified here 
asa novel; it also explains why Mr. Goodman, ignoring dramatic con- 
vention, tends to misread Hamlet’s soliloquies. A more amenable ob- 
ject is Flaubert’s Education sentimentale, where Mr. Goodman reso- 
lutely sticks to his method by discounting the roles of history and 
psychology, and reducing the significance of the novel to the configura- 
tions of its plot. But that is not analysis, it is synopsis; instead of 
really focussing on form, it harks back to the outmoded category of 
content. It abstracts and paraphrases and sums up situations and 
looks for parallels, instead of seeking—like the Russian formalists—to 
understand concretely the means and materials wherewith great writers 
obtain their effects. It discssses drama without reference to the 
theater : this episode is fearful, that is pitiful, pity and fear having been 
categorically reformulated; here is a beginning, there a middle, and 
logic is justified in foreseeing an end. Structure, for Mr. Goodman, is 
athing apart from construction. He seems more interested in his own 
schematism than in the writer’s technique. 

As a reaction against the vagaries of expressionistic criticism, some- 
thing may be said for the consistency and the ingenuity with which Mr. 
Goodman has worked out his descriptive system. But if the ultimate 
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test is its applicatien, he has not convincingly demonstrated that it has 
any special light to cast. His explications simply do not come close 
enough to be very illuminating. In view of the many and careful 
studies of Shakespeare’s imagery, his discussion of Richard II is merely 
amateurish. His remarks on the epic are uninformed by that organic 
perception which has been attained in recent years through a com- 
parative approach to the Homeric problem. He offers no textual war- 
rant for the curious way he reads a line of Catullus. There are a few 
misprints, none of them significant, though it is slightly disconcerting 
to see one of Milton’s most famous phrases cited as the “ last infirmity 
of noble minds.” Rather more problematic is the statement, whichever 
way we take it, that the sonnets of Milton have “no style.” All writ- 
ing, when we analyze it, has style of one kind or another—not least Mr. 
Goodman’s, with its dizzying and not always grammatical shifts from 
the gnomie to the off-hand, or its constant recourse to such verbal 
expedients as “ motoric,” “ concernful,” “ passionally,” and even that 
loan-word from the Gamelielese, “ normalcy.” Has it indeed become 
too much to ask, of those who would undertake to interpret the written 
language to us, that they handle it passably themselves ? 


Harvard University HARRY LEVIN 


Arne Rudskoger, Fair, Foul, Nice, Proper: A Contribution to the 
Study of Polysemy (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1952. xi+ 


505 pp.). 

THE general problem Dr. Rudskoger is concerned with is why, in the 
course of time, words are lost or their meanings fade. For word loss 
(Chapter IX), he concludes that the main causes are obsolescence of 
the thing a word refers to, conflict of closely related forms like joyful 
and joyous or of homonyms like light “ not heavy ” and light “lumi- 
nous,” and less tangible factors like euphemistic substitution or 
changing fashion. ‘To these causes should be added the rivalry of 
synonyms, well treated in his discussion but omitted, by inadvertance 
or not, in his summing up. The disappearance of one or more mean- 
ings of a word (Chapter X) is attributed to much the same causes, 
except that polysemy, i.e. multiplicity of meaning, is assigned a role 
of principal significance. 

Thus the specific question Dr. Rudskoger seeks to answer is: 


If a word has two or more senses . . . and these senses are employed in the 
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same social spheres and in similar styles of speech or literature, and are used 
in the same or similar syntactical functions and phraseological surroundings, 
do or do not these senses tend to disturb or even destroy each other? (p. 8). 


The answer—481 pages later—is “in the affirmative, though with 
several modifications.” Or, more fully: 

If an adjective develops two or more senses ... these senses have a very 
marked tendency to disturb or even destroy each other. ... [The process] 
may be very slow and may in some cases cover several centuries. The actual 
existence of hundreds of polysemic words, where conflict should be imminent, 


seems therefore to be no real proof against the perniciousness of polysemy. 


That polysemy is conducive to loss of meaning is undoubtedly true 
but difficult to demonstrate. It is easy to show that loss of meaning 
occurs, and Dr. Rudskoger does this neatly (Chapter VIII). Of 120 
adjectives chosen more or less at random, one third to one half their 
meanings cited in the OLD became obsolete during the period from 
1500-1850. But was this due to polysemy or some other cause? <A 
minute analysis of the semantic history of four adjectives fair, foul, 
nice, and proper (Chapters III-VI), as well as a more cursory analy- 
sis of the semantic history of 24 other adjectives with a wide range 
of meaning (Chapter VII), fails to disclose whether and to what 
degree semantic obsolescence was due to polysemy rather than to other 
factors. Had the study been based on nouns instead of adjectives, 
the task would have been simpler, but even so I doubt that a completely 
satisfactory demonstration of the thesis is possible on the basis of 
historical evidence. 

Apart from its immediate thesis, the work has value as a con- 
tribution to semasiology in general. <A fairly good notion of this 
contribution can be quickly got from the brief introductory and con- 
cluding chapters (I, I], and XI) and from the illuminating discus- 
sions of homonymy (pp. 427-41) and polysemy (pp. 463-80). Though 
frequently coupled or confused, homonymy and polysemy can, and for 
some purposes should be differentiated, as Dr. Rudskoger shows. 

Much of the work (pp. 23-344) is devoted to the semantic history 
of fair, foul, nice, and proper. For fair Dr. Rudskoger has collected 
2065 usages from 142 texts for the period 1500-1800; the OFD has 
137 usages for this period. For foul, nice, and proper he supplements 
VED usages also, though not so copiously. The collection and classi- 
ication of all these usages—not all of which are cited, incidentally- 
have required much painstaking labor, more than the results justify. 
The analysis of these words does not, as I have mentioned above, do 
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much to establish the precise role polysemy plays in semantic obso- 
lescence. As a matter of fact, it causes a dichotomy, dividing the 
work into two rather disparate parts. The part concerned with these 
four adjectives provides information not available in the OED by 
showing how they were used and with what meanings at any given 
time, i.e. during each of the 50 year periods of the three centuries 
surveyed. Thus, if the sampling is adequate—and this is doubtful— 
it appears that foul declined in frequency after 1700 (p. 228), that 
fair did not decline (p. 171), and that nice was infrequently used in 
the 16th century (p. 260). It is hardly necessary to point out, as 
Dr. Rudskoger does, that the number of OZD citations for any given 
period is not a valid index of frequency. For these adjejctives, rela- 
tive frequency is only one of several kinds of information presented, 
but I shall not attempt to discuss the rest. Suffice it to say that the 
information is more extensive and more carefully analyzed than that 
in the OED. 

In some instances the OLD has been used too trustingly. For ex- 
ample in the lists of synonyms (p. 175 and elsewhere), the terminal 
date given is that of the last usage cited in the OFD, which is rarely 
accurate or even very careful about indicating obsolescence. For fair 
meaning “light of complexion or hair,” the OZD is wrong in con- 
jecturing that this sense was “not of very early origin,” and Queen 
Elizabeth’s biondness had nothing to do with its development (p. 20), 
for as the new Middle English Dictionary shows, this sense had arisen 
as early as the 12th century. 

This is the first of the new Gothenberg Studies in English, edited 
by Professor Frank Behre of that university. If succeeding volumes 
maintain the high level of thoroughness and accuracy set by Dr. 
Rudskoger, it will be a distinguishing series. 


“< 


University of North Carolina NORMAN E. ELIASON 


Bjorn Wallner, ed., An Exposition of Qui Habitat and Bonum Est 
in English (Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1954. Ixxii+-122 pp. Kroner 
12. Lund Studies in English, 23). 


AS a part of his work toward the licentiate, Dr. Bjérn Wallner, the 
author of this latest contribution to the Lund Studies in English, pre- 
pared a critical edition of two late fourteenth-century commentaries 
on Psalms 90 and 91. He began with a line-by-line transcript found 
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amoug the papers of the late Anna Paues in the Lund University 
Library. This copy was based on Cambridge MS. Dd. I. 1, with 
variants from Cambridge Hh. I. 11 and British Museum Harleian 
2397. An account of Dr. Paues’ work is given by Eilert Ekwall in 
Studia Neophilologica, xxi, 23 ff., to which Wallner is indebted for 
the general outline of the present work. For his seminar study he 
also utilized Lambeth MS. 472 in addition to those mentioned above. 
Later on, however, he became aware of the existence of the Vernon 
MS. in the Bodleian and, since it provided older and more conserva- 
tive versions than any of the other MSS, he wisely decided to make 
Vernon the basis of this painstaking edition. 

The plan of the present work follows the traditional pattern for a 
textual study: a detailed description of the MSS (14 pp.), a brief 
statement of editorial principles (3 pp.), an elaborate account of the 
relationship of the MSS to each other (15 pp.), a relatively short 
discussion of authorship and date (5 pp.), and a comprehensive phono- 
logical and morphological analysis (27 pp.). Then follow the text 
(92 pp.), notes (12 pp., largely devoted to textual matters), a glos- 
sary of 12 pages, and a short (3-page) bibliography. The text has 
apparently been established with great care, and the apparatus pro- 
vided makes possible an extremely detailed study of these two com- 
mentaries—at least half of each page, on the average, is devoted to 
variant readings. One might reasonably wish that less labor had been 
expended in this fashion in order that more time could have been 
devoted to considering the theological background of these treatises. 
Wallner believes, on the basis of largely internal evidence, that Walter 
Hilton must be the author of Qui Habitat, but he is less certain about 
Bonum Est: 

. it is nevertheless possible that the latter work was actually written by 
a pupil of Hilton’s, but after his directions; and, in that case, this must have 
been done . . . after the first unhappy period of his life and writings. But 


still we do not know very much about Hilton, and the problem can hardly be 
solved until his works are made accessible in satisfactory editions. 


The known canon of Hilton’s work is small, and to make out a strong 
case for adding even a single title to it is a considerable achievement. 
In accomplishing this, Dr. Wallner is to be congratulated heartily. 


Louisiana State University THOMAS A. KIRBY 
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Allan G. Chester, Hugh Latimer: Apostle to the English (Phila. 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1954. x + 261 pp. $6.00). 


MORE and more we are coming to realize the complexities of thought 
and conduct that characterized the Reformation in England between 
the time of More and Colet and the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 
Even before Henry’s break with Rome it was not always easy to tell 
what opinions would bring a man to trial for heresy and what would 
merely mark him as a reformer of indifferent things. And after the 
break with Rome one had to try to predict which religious party would 
stay in power. Hardly any one besides More and Fisher took the 
extreme position of accepting martyrdom rather than going along with 
the new national church. Such a stout conservative as Stephen Gar- 
diner even accepted the 1549 Book of Common Prayer before finally 
going to prison for his views under Edward VI. At the other extreme 
from More and Fisher were the fanatical reformers who would tolerate 
nothing in either belief or practice which could not be specifically 
found in the Bible. 

Between these extremes were all kinds of attitudes towards the 
religious problem. Furthermore, men’s views changed and shifted with 
the years. This we are, in 1954, much better equipped to understand 
than we were in the early part of this century. Cranmer’s struggles 
with his conscience during his imprisonment under Mary show the 
difficulty of a sensitive scholar in trying to assess his past shifts in 
theology and to determine what beliefs he would really be justified 
in dying for. 


Professor Chester, in this new life of Hugh Latimer, is concerned 


’s course through these 


to chart as accurately as possible Latimer 
troubled waters. Heroically refraining from emotional sympathy 
either for or against the subject of his book, he tries to give us a 
clear unbiased picture of the development of his ideas and of where 
he stood when he finally went to the stake. He stresses the fairly slow 
development of Latimer’s Lutheran leanings, and his caution during 
his Cambridge days. Although Latimer was a close friend of Bilney, 
he showed no desire during the ’twenties to follow the latter into 
anything which his superiors could denounce as heresy. Only slowly 
did his Protestantism take definite shape and begin to attract attention 
in his preaching. In 1532 he finally found himself caught, condemned, 
and obliged to make submission. Chester points out that we have no 
right to regard this submission as a blamable act of weakness, and 
reminds us that all of the academic reformers of the time, except 
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Tyndale, recanted at least once when called up on charges of heresy. 
“The explanation is to be found,” he says, “ not in cowardice or a 
settled policy of evasion, but in the fact that the issues were not yet 
clearly defined, the battle not definitely joined.” 

But once the battle was clearly joined by the definitely Protestant 
shift under Edward VI, the same shift which made up Gardiner’s 
mind in the opposite direction, there was no turning back for these 
men. In 1555, an old man slightly over sixty, broken in body but not 
in spirit, Latimer went to his death along with Ridley and Cranmer. 
If today Latimer is mostly remembered for the power and literary 
effectiveness of his sermons, it is fittting to note that his famous 
closing werds, the slogan of the Protestant martyrs, show no diminu- 
tion in his powers of imagery and pithy expression: “ Be of good 
comfert, Master Ridley, and play the man. We shall this day light 
such a candle by God’s grace in England as I trust never shall be 
put out.” 

Professor Chester has written a most judicious and readable book. 
Careful weighing of evidence and citation of sources underly every 
page of it. It should be the authoritative biography of Latimer for 


a long time to come. 


Brown University LEICESTER BRADNER 


William Shakespeare, Troilus and Cressida, edd. H. N. Hillebrand 
and T. W. Baldwin (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1953. xix + 613 pp. 
$17.50. New Variorum Edition) R. K. Presson, Shakes peare’s 
“Troilus and Cressida” and the Legends of Troy (Madison: Univ. 
of Wisconsin Press, 1953. x -+ 165 pp. $2.50). 


THE New Variorum Troilus and Cressida has reached the public in 
spite of a great misfortune and through a signal act of generosity. In 
the autumn of 1944, when Professor Hillebrand was incapacitated by 
a paralytic stroke, the misfortune must have seemed insurmountable, 
for the edition was only in its first draft. But with fine selflessness, 
Professor T. W. Baldwin checked, revised, and supplemented his 
colleague’s work, and saw it through the press. The result is an 
edition which fully lives up to the tradition it follows. Such checking 
as I have been able to do, shows that its text and collations are remark- 
ably accurate, and its review of scholarly researches and opinions is 
generally comprehensive and just. 
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The edition went to press on June 30, 1949, before Dr. Philip 
Williams and Dr. Alice Walker had shown that the Folio must have 
been set up from a corrected copy of the Quarto. A review of their 
work has been added to the appropriate section of the Appendix, and, 
as Professor Baldwin suggests, their findings may not invalidate the 
decision to print the Folio text. But inevitably, this edition suffers 
from being a few years too early. For example, the strengthening 
belief that the copy for the Quarto was a private transcript may give 
greater weight to the theory that the ‘ grand possessors ’ of its preface 
were not Shakespeare’s company but one of the Inns of Court (‘ them’ 
in the same sentence might then refer to the ‘ grand possessors’ and 
not, clumsily, to Shakespeare’s comedies as is usually thought), and 
that Bonian and Walley obtained their copy from them and not from 
Roberts. However this may be, Professor Baldwin’s summing up 
concerning the conditions under which the play was written and 
performed, would have been more valuable if it could have taken 
account of the new information. 

The section of the Appendix which deals with ‘ Troilus and Con- 
temporary Affairs’ is particularly well done. It maintains a judicial 
attitude while giving a fair representation to many of the secret 
meanings—political, personal, theatrical, literary—which have been 
found in this puzzling play. In general, the Appendix is admirably 
adapted to the special needs of the play: Professor Hillebrand has 
most usefully dealt with the significant and recurrent use of psy- 
chological terms; the work of Professor G. F. Reynolds on the 
original staging of the play is quoted at length; and Professor 
Baldwin has added a long supplement on Ulysses ‘ degree’ speech, 
showing, as only the author of Shakespeare’s Small Latine could show, 
that it was 
shaped from materials which had been developed upon its fundamental com- 
monplace, stemming from the chaos of Ovid, using the practical branch which 
found obedience to be the binder of the universe, not love as in the more mystic 
Hesiod-Plato tradition. 


The section of the Appendix which deals with modern productions 
gives far more detail than is usual in Variorum editions, and this is 
welcome for a play so seldom performed. Stage history of this kind 
is a very difficult task, for critics of theatrical performances are 
notoriously prone to idiosyncratic judgements. For example, the 
accounts which the editors quote about the Players’ Club production 
of 1932, are at variance with each other, and none of them squares 
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with Professor T. M. Parrott’s claim in his Shakespearean Comedy 
(1949) that “the whole was a revelation of dramatic power and 
beauty” and the suspected last scenes “ended the play in most 
effective fashion.” In face of such difficulties the two editors have 
treated their evidence with proper caution. Some inclusions and 
omissions are strange: there can be little reason to mention a single 
reading of an abridged version, and less for omitting two full-scale 
productions at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon. The first of these was on April 24, 1936, when the producer 
was Iden Payne—Donald Eccles played Troilus; Donald Wolfit, 
Ulysses; and Pamela Brown, Cressida. The second production was 
on July 2, 1948, when Anthony Quayle was the producer; he also 
played Hector, with Paul Scofield as Troilus and Heather Stannard 
as Cressida. 

Professor Baldwin is responsible for a section on “ Structural 
Analysis ” which is based on his own Shakspere’s Five-Act Sturcture 
(1947) and his essay in Shakespeare-Studien, Festschrift fiir Heinrich 
Mutschmann (1951). Briefly, he believes that Troilus and Cressida 
is Part I of a two-part (or possibly, three-part) chronicle play about 
Troy; Part I leads up to the death of Hector and Part II would 
have continued the story to include the death of Troilus—the “ 
interest .. . is in the causes for the downfall of Troy.” It is difficult 
to give immediate assent to this theory; the epilogue is of doubtful 
authenticity and its promise that Pandarus shall have his “ will” 


real 


made “two months hence ” is capable of more than one interpretation 
and, in any case, would be a curious description of such a continuation 
as Professor Baldwin suggests. Nor does the analysis of the “ five-act 
structure ” dispose of the belief that Troilus and Cressida are the 
true centre of the play which bears their names; many critics have 
argued from stylistic, thematic, and other grounds than that of the 
number of scenes allotted to each strand of the story, that the political 
theme plays only a subsidiary part. Of the critics who hold these 
opposing views, Charles Williams may be especially mentioned, for 
neither his English Poetic Mind (1932) nor his Reason and Beauty 
in the Poetic Mind (1933) are quoted in the ‘ Criticism’ section of 
the Appendix. 

The sources of the play are well surveyec; but since there was no 
room to reprint the relevant works, the discussion is bound to lack 
the detailed references which it properly requires. In this connection, 
Professor R. K. Presson’s Shakespeare’s “ Troilus and Cressida” & 
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the Legends of Troy is especially opportune. He presents each 
incident of the play with parallel passages from the probable sources 
and reinforces this detailed comparison with a discussion of the spirit 


in which each of the renderings was written. His chief contribution 
to the study of the play is his argument for considering Chapman’s 
[lomer as a “ major source ” and the relation he discerns between this 
play and the later tragedies: Achilles is seen to be the “ first of 
Shakespeare’s principal tragic heroes afflicted grievously by passions,” 


The Shakespeare Institute, JOHN RUSSELL BROWN 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


John Erskine Hankins, Shakespeare’s Derived Imagery (Lawrence: 
Univ. of Kansas Press, 1953. 289 pp. $5.00). 


PROFESSOR Hankins begins his book with a distinction in poetic 
method: “ By invention, an author perceives some correspondence or 
analogy to his thought in the world of men, manners, and physical 
phenomena, and uses this correspondence as the basis of an image to 
express his meaning. By adaptation, an author recalls one or more 
earlier verbal utterances of his thought, and adapts them to his own 
purposes.” His conclusion that Shakespeare’s imagery was more 
adaptive and less inventive than commonly thought is based on an 
examination of many of Shakespeare’s favorite themes and images 
in relation, primarily, to Palingenius’ Zodiacus Vitae (in Latin 
a common schoolbook; also available in Googe’s translation, first 
complete edition, 1565); secondarily, to the Bible (principally 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job) and to La Primaudaye’s /'rench Aca- 
demie (English edition, 1586-1618); and, occasionally, to Ovid, 
Virgil, Montaigne, and other recognized literary sources of Shake- 
speare’s ideas. With considerable deftness of exposition Professor 
Hankins leads the reader from idea to idea, and image to image, 
wherever it may occur in Shakespeare—images suggestive of man’s 
life in the world (“ All the world’s a stage” and the Seven Ages of 
Man), of the soul and reason (“brief candle”), of the passions, f 
mental sickness, of sleep and death, of the body, of love, and so 0. 
This method of treating the images—by themes rather than by plays— 
serves to emphasize both the frequency of recurrence of many of 
Shakespeare’s symbols and the varied beauty of his handling of them. 
And Mr. Hankins does mean to exhibit, not only the sources of the 
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“derived ” images, but the ways in which Shakespeare absorbed and 
transformed them into the texture of his own poetry. 

The book therefore raises two fundamental questions: one, the 
question of method in the identifying and handling of sources; the 
other, the deeper question of the aesthetic implications of this kind of 
study. 

For the first, the question of method. In this respect, the book seems 
to me to have several weaknesses. First, there appears to be some fal- 
tering of purpose when the similarity exhibited between Shakespeare 
and the supposed source lies almost wholly in the ideas and when re- 
semblances in imagery are doubtful, or absent altogether (this weak- 
ness is especially apparent in Chaps. 6 and 7, on Elizabethan psychol- 
ogy, and in Chap. 13, on adversity). It was disconcerting, also, to find 
passages compared for “ imagery ” when the specially telling image in 
the Shakespearean passage was absent from the comparative passage 
(e.g., pp. 104-5, Hamlet’s “ That monster, custom . . . is angel yet 
in this *—the paradox neither in image nor in idea in Palingenius; p. 
160, Lear’s “ Plate sins with gold, And the strong lance of justice hurt- 





less breaks ”—gold only as corrupter of law in Palingenius) ; or when, 
in fact, the images were quite different (e.g., p. 83, Shakespeare’s 
images of lust in Sonnet 129 and in Lucrece 688-714). If the study 
is precisely of the sources of Shakespeare’s “ images,” one looks for a 
tighter use of the term. 

Secondly, one misses any very precise method in the discrimination 
of sources. Some excellent criteria for testing are suggested in the 
first chapter (in spite of Mr. Hankins’ expressed despair that any ob- 
jective tests can be made), but they are not very rigorously applied 
in the book itself. It is possible to make an objective judgment of at 
least degrees of resemblance by means of the predicables of genus, 
species, difference, property, and accident.t For instance, specific 
agreement in wording (within the context of general similarity of 
idea) is less significant if the words used are proper to the subject (as 
is “pomp” to kings; see pp. 197-99) or are part of the definition 
(“unfrequented ” defines desert; see p. 184) than if there is some 
element of accident in the resemblance (distinctive words not called for 
by the subject, and especially the same order of ideas and words when 
this order is not logically necessary) ; that is, a strong case must de- 
pend on the argument from sign. Professor Hankins gives, in differ- 


*See Hardin Craig, “ Shakespeare and Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, an In- 
quiry into the Criteria for Determining Sources, SP, xxviz1 (1931), 86-98. 
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ent words, the latter criterion himself, and his best parallels (such as 
the world as a stage and the ages of man, death and sleep in “To be 
or not to be,” Isabella’s “ angry ape”) do meet the test most strikingly. 
The rest range downward to merely general resemblances of ideas or of 
well-rubbed images (like coffin-worms, memory as something written 
on, “painted” to mean false) that are quite unconvincing. The 
author of course recognizes a wide variation, but the moderate claim 
of the introduction is somewhat lost in the enthusiastic display of 
Palingenius as either a primary or a contributory source of many of 
the fundamental images in Shakespeare. It is true that the demon- 
strable borrowings, scattered throughout the Zodiake, increase the 
probability that the more general ones may also owe something to the 
book (as with the similar problem of Shakespeare’s debt to Montaigne). 
But the point is that when the resemblances are merely commonplaces 
(and Palingenius is a web of these) which may have come from a 
dozen other sources, including “ the air,” the particular source ceases 
to make a difference. Also, the similarity of the Shakespearean 
passage to Palingenius is sometimes less close than to Palingenius’ own 
sources (especially in passages from the Bible; I find most of these 
more convincing than the similar ones from the Zodiake) ; or to other 
sources not indicated (as in the moralizing on death in the Gravedigger 
scene in Hamlet, where the sequence of politician, courtier, lawyer, 
jester, lady, emperor, shows a more specific resemblance to the Dance 
of Death theme than to Palingenius’ meditation on death; see p. 139). 
The author cannot even begin, of course, to take account of all the other 
recognized or possible books Shakespeare may have read. My quarrel is 
with the too frequent attempt, without clear argument from sign, to 
pin down the Zodiake as the primary, secondary, or contributory source 
of so much in Shakespeare that was part of the very tissue of thought 
of his time. 

Thirdly, many passages are treated as parallel in which the meaning 
or the emphasis is quite different (e.g., pp. 48, 50, 139, Othello’s 
“ When I have pluck’d the rose ” compared with Palingenius’ swiftly 
fading rose as symbol of the brevity of life). Shakespeare is sometimes 
distorted by reading him too narrowly in the light of the comparative 
passages claimed as a source. The source passages are sometimes used 
for the valid purpose of clarifying or enriching Shakespeare’s mean- 
ing. But there is a temptation to warp him to mean what the source 
means: for instance, in explaining Iago’s garden allegory, in the light 
of its pretty evident origin in La Primaudaye, as a counsel to cultivate 
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virtue and weed out vice, without noting Shakespeare’s deliberate per- 
version of the textbook meaning to fit Iago’s utilitarian and cynical 
creed (pp. 81-82, 190). 

The second question, the aesthetic implications of this kind of study, 
is one Professor Hankins certainly intended to provoke. He says he 
does not mean to derogate from Shakespeare’s originality ; rather to 
suggest that we need perhaps to revise our notions of what creativity 
and originality consist in. And his book does provide ample evidence 
for reconsideration of these matters. His terms and their use, how- 
ever, pose several difficulties and objections. (1) If a distinction is 
made in images between those “ invented ” from experience and those 
“derived ” from reading, the accident of how far we happen to have 
tracked down Shakespeare’s reading will determine our labels. Until 
we read everything he did, and moreover, read it with his experience— 
neither a condition that can be fulfilled—we can never be sure we 
aren’t calling “invented ” images that were “ derived.” (2) We are 
in danger of making the assumption that the two possible sources of 
any image (experience and reading) are mutualiy exclusive, and of 
course they need not be and often are not; how often they are not, we 
can hardly know. Our impressions of experience from early childhood 
are in part governed by verbal associations, made by us or by others 
for us ; and, conversely, our reading is qualified by our own experience. 
Who knows whether Shakespeare put nettles into Iago’s garden be- 
cause he found them in his own or in Palingenius’ garden (La Pri- 
maudaye didn’t supply them), or in both? Mr. Hankins makes a 
rather tentative point of this overlapping of life and literature, but 
coming in quietly at the end as it does it hardly changes the emphasis 
of the book, which is set by the sharp distinction between “ invention ” 
and “adaptation ” in the first chapter. (3) Conseqently, there is 
danger in this distinction, made in these terms, of a fundamental 
fallacy; and it is one Mr. Hankins pretty certainly does not intend. 
The Elizabethans would have perceived it, since they would never have 
used “invented ” to mean only “made up from experience.” They 
used “invention ” for just such a creative process as Shakespeare was 
engaged in when he transmuted the “ derived ” images into his own 
poetry. “ Adaptation ” is also misleading; it suggests conscious bor- 
rowing and reworking (which sometimes must have happened). but 
hardly the unconscious recollection and fusion that Mr. Hankins 
thinks must account for many of the derived images. The terms 
seem to this reader to put an unwanted value on the origin of the 
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images at the expense of their use and to carry confusing implications 
about the intellectual activity which shaped them into poetry. 

The positive value of Mr. Hankins’ book is great. It gives new 
evidence of the extent to which Shakespeare reflects the familiar ideas 
of his time, and in showing that many of the images used for their 
expression were likewise widely familiar, it suggests one reason for the 
breadth of Shakespeare’s appeal. The book brings together some of the 
most frequently repeated themes and symbols of Renaissance thought 
and therefore gives new sharpness or richess to many familia” passages 
of Shakespeare. It offers a valuable corrective to the studies of imagery 
which find Shakespeare’s very physiognomy and most intimate personal 
character in the “ content ” of his images. It increases our awareness 
of Shakespeare’s great alertness to verbal association. It is a book 
a thoughtful reader may well quarrel with on many matters; yet he 
will hardly be able to reject it wholly, or put aside the important 


questions it raises. 


University of Wisconsin MADELEINE DORAN 


Allardyce Nicoll, ed., Shakespeare Survey 7 (New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1954. viii-+ 168 pp. $3.75. Illustrated). 


THIS series has reached the seven-mark with perhaps its least im- 
pressive volume—and the time for reassessment is clearly at hand. 
Because the format is so attractive (though somewhat unwieldy) and 
because earlier volumes gave such promise of good things to come, the 
critical reception has been too cordial to be useful. Fundamental 
questions concerning editorial policy have gone unraised with the un- 
fortunate result that, with this volume, the effects of inadequate 
sarlier reviews have become very apparent. 

Like its predecessors, this Survey (its theme: Shakespeare’s Style 
and Language) is a perplexing combination of casual pieces obviously 
designed for ‘ the general reader’ with specialized and generally com- 
petent articles (e.g., Mario Praz’s strangely equivocal “ Shakespeare's 
Italy,” J. W. Saunders’ challenging “ Vaulting the Rails,” and, despite 
a very tenuous connection with Shakespeare, C. J. Sisson’s “ The Red 
Bull Company and the Importunate Widow”). At fault in all this 
perplexity is the concept of ‘the general reader.’ Americans are Ul 
doubtedly at something of a loss to understand how there might be 4 
sizable body of ‘ general readers’ of matters Shakespearean to which 
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an editor might address himself and his contributors. Yet, when one 
tries to reconstruct the identity of ‘ general reader’ from the contribu- 
tions to a single volume, the editorial principle of providing something 
for all classes of readers does not seem to have much validity. For 
example, in Survey 7 we find some frighteningly clear indications of 
the hypothesized audience. In the opening paragraph of “ The New 
Way with Shakespeare’s Texts: An Introduction for Lay Readers,” 
Dover Wilson writes: 

A well-known member of Shakespeare’s profession, who is also a regular 
reader of Shakespeare Survey, said to me the other day, “I wish one of you 
fellows would give us a Textual Introduction to Shakespeare without Tears. 
We can see that there is a great deal of important work going on and that 
the scholars are enjoying themselves no end over it. But what it all means 
is very hard for the layman to understand. What for instance is the exact 
difference between a folio and a quarto? You are always talking about them, 
but you never explain what they are” (p. 48). 


Or again, in the concluding paragraph of M. C. Bradbrook’s “ Fifty 
Years of the Criticism of Shakespeare’s Style: A Retrospect,” we find 

A teacher in a training college recently said: “ My dilemma is this—shall 
I teach the students to read, or shall I give them the background?” This is 
the dilemma upon which the study of Shakespeare’s style is at present im- 
paled, and a comprehensive and interpretative work is the first need. The 
time is ripe for a volume which should stand with Chambers on the stage, 
with Pollard and McKerrow and Greg on the texts (p. 11). 


It is always salutary for teacher-scholars to be reminded to define terms 
they take too much for granted, but it remains disconcerting in the 
extreme to find scholars of the stature achieved by Dover Wilson and 
Bradbrook worrying about the ‘ dilemmas’ of training-college teachers 
or about “a well-known member of Shakespeare’s profession ” and “ a 
regular reader of Shakespeare Survey” who is still bemused by the 
difference between folio and quarto. 

The retrospects with which each volume opens have all suffered be- 
cause they exist for this ambiguously-defined audience. Of no con- 
ceivable use to the established scholar, too sketchy and intramural to 
offer much clarification for the ‘ lay reader,’ ideally these surveys ought 
to be directed frankly at the young scholar who seeks direction (if not 
some research topics) in the maze of Shakespeareana. Yet, this reader 
is poorly served when, instead of specific suggestions, perceptive criti- 
‘ism, and demonstrations of new critical-scholarly methods, he is left 
with vague generalities. Thus, in this volume, when Miss Bradbrook 
summarizes the major developments in stylistic studies, she writes: 
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It was the great achievement of nineteenth-century scholarship to refound 
the criticism of style upon a basis of historic knowledge: the twentieth cep. 
tury has widened and deepened this knowledge until a division between lin. 
guistic and literary criticism has reopened: the present need is for a synthesis 
of aesthetic judgement and scholarly insight, of taste and learning (p. 1), 


This is all true, but one wishes that Miss Bradbrook had been asked 
to use her very considerable critical acumen in showing exactly how 
or that she had been encouraged 





such a synthesis might be effected 
to delimit the slippery term, style, as separate from language. There 
are so many such missed-chances in the Surveys that one can only 
regret the past failure of critics to point out such shortcomings to the 
editor. 

The annual reviews of Shakespeare studies remain useful, and it is 
encouraging to see that Leech, Jenkins and McManaway have, in this 
issue, eschewed superficial brief notices in favor of deeper critical 
analyses. Although the annual report of the bibliographical resources 
of an important library (this time, the Birmingham Shakespeare 
Memorial Library) will doubtlessly be discontinued when the major 
libraries have all been covered, it will always be matter for regret that 
these accounts, which hold but little interest for the ‘ general reader, 
were not all prepared by specialists for specialists. Future volumes 
will be more useful if the editor will establish a department for the 
exchange of information about significant new acquisitions by the 
library-centers for Shakespearean studies. Concerning the /nter- 
national Notes on Shakespearean production, the future does not look 
so promising. However reassuring it may be to discover that Shake- 
speare is still being done in New Zealand, East Africa, Turkey, Malaya, 
and the United States, the contributors’ letters are mostly cold and 
tasteless dishes. The obvious goodwill purposes of this section would 
be better served by a compilation (similar to the “ Shakespeare Pro- 
ductions in the United Kingdom: 1952” in this volume). The saved 
space would be better used for expanded accounts (with illustrations) 
of such topics as ‘Shakespeare in Postwar Russia,’ ‘ Shakespeare in 
West Germany,’ or ‘ Shakespeare at the New York City Center,’ topics 
which better chronicle Shakespeare in world theater. 

In earlier volumes, one of the most attractive features was the de- 
tailed, analytical report of a significant British production. Un- 
fortunately, T. C. Kemp’s “ Acting Shakespeare: Modern Tendencies 
in Playing and Productions ” in this volume is too much the uncritical 
annual survey. Since Kemp singles out Muriel St. Clair Byrne's 
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lengthy critical description (in Survey 3) of the 1951 Stratford 
Festival Henry VIII as “an excellent idea ” and laments that “ none 
of our practicing dramatic critics can command the space necessary to 
deal so fully with a single production ” (p. 124), his failure to provide 
another such analysis is all the more regrettable. Kemp’s account 
may be weak because there were no outstanding productions in the 
1952-3 season, but it is hard to believe that, even if they were inferior, 
the Redgrave-Ashcroft Antony and Cleopatra or the Redgrave Lear 
do not deserve more than the short shrift they are given here. Future 
volumes will be better for the inclusion of detailed production-com- 
mentaries like the superior pieces done in the past by Miss Byrne and 
Richard David. 

Finally, I would suggest that, if the editor is interested in receiving 
contributions for future volumes, it would be a good practice to an- 
nounce the central themes of forthcoming volumes at least two years in 
advance. We are told, in the editor’s preface, that the eighth volume 
will take as its theme ‘ The Comedies,’ but no one can miss the fact 
that, by the time the seventh volume is in the hands of its readers, the 
contents of the eighth volume will perforce already have been 
determined. 


Ohio State University ROBERT G. SHEDD 


Edward S. Le Comte, Yet Once More: Verbal and Psychological 
Patterns in Milton (New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1953. ix + 192 


pp. $4.50). 


IN this work, Professor Le Comte has contributed to the steadily 
growing number of what may be broadly termed studies in recurrence. 
While most of such studies on Milton have been directed at the poet’s 
ideas or his images, this one is concerned primarily with phrases. 
Professor Le Comte’s intent is to examine what he calls Milton’s “ auto- 
plagiarism,” his repetition of phrase within individual works and from 
one work to another, in an effort to ascertain Milton’s “ fixity of idea 
and emotional stand and verbal pattern.” Clearly such a study could 
be rewarding for the light it could throw on one of the patterns woven 
into Milton’s poetry, especially as the verbal pattern could be related 
to the patterns of idea and image. Unfortunately, however, Professor 
Le Comte does not exploit the full potentialities of his subject. He 
has labored assiduously, as his voluminous citations will testify; but 
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he has not subjected his gleanings to sufficient critical analysis, He 
takes the reader through lengthy catalogues of repeated phrases that 
can hardly be deemed significant—certainly not without demonstra- 
tion. It must be granted that he records many repetitions that cap 
probably be shown to illuminate Milton’s art, but all too often he does 
not pause to study them in their contexts. 

In Chapter 11, “ Epic Reiteration,” Professor Le Comte rightly notes 
the functional value of repetition in Paradise Lost, not only in con- 
tributing to the epic manner but also in serving to hold together the 
vast fabric of the poem. Is it enough, however, merely to observe that 
Beelzebub, who had been “ hurl’d headlong” from Heaven (1. 45) 
hopes that Adam and Eve may be likewise “ hurl’d headlong ” from 
their bliss? Such an echo has an artistic function within its own 
context that ought to be explored. Similarly, among the epithets for 
Christ is noted “ King anointed ” (v. 664, 777) and “anointed King” 
(v. 870, vr. 718, x11. 359). Seen in context, some of these occurrences 
are more than fixed epithets. Raphael, in his narrative to Adam, 
refers to Christ as “ Honour’d by his great Father, and proclaim’d 
Messiah King anointed,” (v. 664), whereas Satan is reported in the 
same narrative as remarking, “ Another now hath to himself engross’t/ 
All power, and us eclipst under the name/of King anointed.” (r. 
77%) No less scornful is Satan’s simpler reference to “ th’ anointed 
King ” in v. 870. The values of the epithet obviously are not the same 
in all contexts. Professor Le Comte lists “ deep malice ” as a phrase 
repeatedly used in the characterization of Satan (11. 382, Iv. 123, ¥. 
666) ; he does not state that the connotations of the phrase are much 
the same in all three instances, a fact surely worth knowing for a 
analysis of the poet’s portrayal. Further, one is led to ask why “ deep 
malice ” is not attributed to the Fiend after Book v, a question which 
Professor Le Comte does not raise. Unless a study of repetitions leads 
to such considerations, it can hardly be said to have advanced us very 
far toward a fuller understanding of Milton’s art. 

Professor Le Comte is himself aware of the necessity of viewing 
repetitions in their contexts, as he makes clear in his final chapter and 
in his detailed analyses of a few parallels earlier in his book. If the 
limitations of space precluded an intensive study of more of the rept 
titions he has recorded, then he might well have relegated his catalogues 
in succincter form to an appendix and devoted his text to a fuller 
examination of representative significant instances. Certainly thos 
examples which he admits have no significance (e. g., on p. 62) could 
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have been omitted—and many more as well. This reviewer can find 
little value in many of the recurrences between different poems listed 
in Chapter 111. How is one to make anything out of such repeated 
phrases as “solid rock” (PZ u. 878; PR tv. 18), “high mountain” 
(PL xt. 851; PR 11. 265, 1v. 26), or “ grassy turf” (Comus 280; PL 
v. 391, x1. 324) ? Many such commonplaces are listed, to the detriment 
of Professor Le Comte’s commendable purpose. 

In those passages where he examines the possible significance of 
repetitions, Professor Le Comte is most rewarding. For instance, his 
comment on “ the rash hand of bold Incontinence ” in Comus 397 and 
Eve’s “rash hand” in PL 1x. 780 illustrates the understanding to be 
gained from a close study of recurrences. Likewise, he offers con- 
vincing explanations of “ Plato and his equal Xenophon” (Apology 
for Smectymnuus) and “ Spare to interpose ” (Sonnet xx ”) by refer- 
ence to other occurrences in Milton of the same or similar phrases. He 
notes a provocative verbal parallel between “Sonnet xx11r” and 
Adam’s dream of Eve: 


I wak’d, she fled, and day brought back my night. 
She disappeared, and left me dark: I waked 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure 
(vm, 478) 


The two passages have tantalizing affinities which merit full examina- 
tion. In this instance, however, Professor Le Comte pushes his con- 
clusion too far: 

The emotion that came to the blind poet in 1658, when, according to the tradi- 
tional interpretation, he saw in a dream her whom he had never seen in 


actuality, that ‘late espoused saint’ with whom he had made his happiest 
marriage, has returned to color Adam’s unfounded anxiety over Eve (p. 15). 


Such biographical reading is extremely tenuous. 

Unquestionably, Professor Le Comte’s study does display Milton’s 
“impressive habit of recurrence.” In providing extensive lists of repe- 
titions, he has provided a point of departure for the individual student 
of Milton who wishes to explore the artistic significance of the poet’s 
verbal patterns. One can only regret that Professor Le Comte did not 
himself guide us to a fuller aesthetic understanding of Milton’s 
achievement. 


Ohio State University EDWIN W. ROBBINS 
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Lawrence Marsden Price, English Literature in Germany (Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1953. viii+548 pp. $5.00. Univ, of 
California Publications in Modern Philology, 37). 


DURING the last thirty-five years Professor Price has distinguished 
himself by numerous scholarly investigations of English-German 
literary relations. While he speaks only with modesty of his achieve- 
ments, there is probably no student of the subject who has not bene- 
fitted from his work, particularly in its bibliographical aspects. In- 
deed, he is a “ bibliographer par excellence.” 

Although there is no indication on the title-page, the voluminous 
publication before us is the revised third edition of a bibliography, to- 
gether with a survey of the same subject-matter which first appeared 
some thirty years ago. The second version came out in 1932 under 
the title The Reception of English Literature in Germany, with no 
reference to the controversial concept of “ influence,” a word which 
occurred in the title of the first book. Professor Price restricts himself 
to an account of the relations of the two literatures and to a bibliogra- 
phy of the investigations into the subject or references to it, especially 
in the 18th century. His treatment of the 17th century is in the 
nature of an introduction, while the chapters on the 19th and 20th 
centuries are in the vein of a conclusion. This is to say that the book 
is no parallel work in reverse to B. Q. Morgan’s well-known Bibliogri- 
phy of German Literature in English Translation (2nd ed., 1938). 
Frequent references are made to some translators and their works in 
the survey, but no indices of such translators nor of their translations 
appear with the bibliography. And this is especially regrettable, since 
Professor Price is most likely the only scholar who is in possession of 
the pertinent materials to have given us a bibliography of the trans- 
lations as well, perhaps, as a second volume of his work. 

But taking the book as it stands, let us first briefly consider the 
bibliographical part. No doubt Professor Price is aware that some 
crities will deplore the absence of certain titles in his biblography, but 
perhaps he would view it as pedantic to quarrel over of the selections ot 


omissions in what he intended to be merely a “ selective bibliographical | 


appendix ” to an extensive survey. In his efforts to be as complete a 
possible and forestall obsolescence, he goes so far as to refer to a papet 
not yet published (pp. 9 and 11), a reference that, of course, defeats 
its purpose. To mention at random a very few bibliographical 
lacunae, it should be pointed out that not a single item of the in 
numerable English masonic publications, so widely known in 18th- 
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century Germany, nor any of the various bibliographies in which they 
are listed, are to be found here. While the philosophical literature is 
represented by many investigations, there is no reference either to 
Ravier’s Leibniz-bibliography, which includes a great number of Eng- 
lish works, or to the very important investigations of Professor G. H. 
Turnbull on Hartlib and Dury and their contacts with German scholars 
and authors during the 17th century, or on Richardson’s fables. More- 
over, While many titles of works dealing primarily with the reception 
of German literature in England are included, which is justifiable 
enough since the reception was mutual, many other significant titles of 
the kind are not mentioned at all. 

Yet it is apparent from Professor Price’s book as a whole that he 
believes his main task to have been accomplished in the first and 
larger portion of his study—namely, in his comprehensive historical 
account—although he here expressly disavows the desire to prove any- 
thing (p. 3). The fact is, though, that he definitely attempts to prove 
many things, even if the attempt does not always succeed. A some- 
what strange undertone of resentiment marks his discussion of Lessing, 
as if he did not like the German author, or at least finds him overrated 
by German scholars, whom he plainly dislikes. Among others he 
makes two points. One is that, in his opinion, Miss Sara Sampson 
was written before Lessing became acquainted with Lillo’s The London 
Merchant ; and, although this had been proved before in various ways, 
most of the stubborn German Lessing scholars are still harping on 
Lillo’s influence on Miss Sara Sampson. Professor Price goes so far 
as to challenge them to refute him, for the burden of proof is upon 
those who maintain that Lessing knew Lillo’s drama before 1755, the 
year Miss Sara Sampson was finished and performed for the first time. 
One of Professor Price’s very few abettors among German scholars is, 
he supposes, W. Oehlke, a distinguished Lessing-biographer and co- 
editor of one of the best modern editions of Lessing’s works. Ac- 
cording tc Professor Price, Oehlke joined the ranks of the non-German 
scholars who deny Lessing’s knowledge of Lillo’s London Merchant 
before 1755, by expressing this denial, or at least his doubt, in the 
introduction to his edition of Miss Sara Sampson published in 1925. 
However, a careful examination of the passage fails to bear out Pro- 
fessor Price, for we find that what Oehlke is really referring to is 
Lillo’s source [“ Vorlage ”] of The London Merchant, “ which Lessing 
perhaps did not know.” 

It is simply impossible that Lessing should not have known Lillo’s 
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bourgeois tragedy at the time he conceived and started to write his own 
in 1754. No other hypothesis is capable of explaining the similarities, 
particularly those between act 1, sc. 1 and 2, of Lessing’s tragedy, and 
the second scene of Lillo’s. Lessing must at least have been familiar 
with Prévost’s translation, poor and partial as it was, as is probably 
indicated by his review of Henry-Frangois de La Solle’s amorous 
Barnwellian tale Les Aventures de Messieurs Barniwal et Rinvillein in 
the Berlinische privil. Zeitung 1754. Furthermore, there were per- 
formances of Lillo’s play not only in Hamburg, as Professor Price 
himself mentions, but also in Leipzig during 1754 (see Bliimmer, 
Gesch. d. Theaters in Leipzig, pp. 94-95). Apart from a very few 
letters of and to Lessing written in 1754, we have little information on 
Lessing’s movements during that year, so a trip to Hamburg or 
Leipzig cannot be ruled out. When in early January and February of 
1755 Lessing retired to Potsdam in order to put the finishing touches 
to Miss Sara Sampson, his Berlin friend Ramler looked for him in 
Leipzig (see Ramler’s letters to Gleim). 

In this connection two more points may be made. It is incorrect to 
state that German authorities have with one voice asserted that the 
Bassewitz translation into German was first published in 1757. Ina 
Marburg doctoral dissertation in 1888 on Lillo the author, Leopold 
Hoffmann, refers to Schiitze’s Hamburg. Theater-Geschichte and to 
the fact stated there that the German version by Bassewitz [of what 
was the translation into French by Clément] was printed in Hamburg 
in 1752 (p. 19, note 1). Professor Price knows Schiitze’s work, but not 
Hoffmann’s ; at any rate the title of this investigation is missing from 
the bibliography. Finally, it seems pretty unkind to deride 18th-cen- 
tury German authors for sticking to the erroneous Dillo, or Tillo in- 
instead of Lillo. In any event they were in the good company of 
Henry Fielding, from whose Joseph Andrews, book 111, chap. 10, they 
probably picked up the wrong form. In his study “ George Barnwell 
Abroad” (Comparative Literature, Spring, 1950) Professor Price 
mentions the Fielding passage in a note (34, pp. 140-141). Yet for 
some reason he omits it in the present work. 

Although Professor Price tries to prove that the influence of Lillo on 
Lessing has been exaggerated or is even uncertain, stressing the absence 
of any reference to Lillo or his play before 1755, he adapts the opposite 
method for the purpose of proving that Lessing relied heavily on 
Johann Elias Schlegel for his ideas on the national drama. Professor 
Price thinks that there is strong internal evidence for the conclusion 
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that Lessing learned of Schlegel’s far reaching ideas at the time they 
were written down in 1747, having become acquainted with these ideas 
through the good offices of Schlegel’s brother Johann Adolf, Lessing’s 
friend while the two were students at Leipzig University. Thus, since 
Lessing is well known to have been “a liberal borrower,” he probably 
made extensive use of Schlegel’s ideas long before they became common 
knowledge in 1764, when they appeared in print for the first time. 

Lessing scholars may be startled by such a dependence of Lessing 
on Johann Elias Schlegel. But Professor Price finds his view con- 
firmed in a typescript doctoral dissertation written under his direction 
in 1937, neglectful of the admirable discussion of J. E. Schlegel by an 
English scholar, Elizabeth Wilkinson (1945), another work not listed 
in Professor Price’s bibliography. 

It is a pity that English Literature in Germany abounds in mis- 
prints and also minor inaccuracies, although some of the latter that 
occurred in previous editions are now corrected. As already intimated, 
the chapter on modern English literature is quite inadequate, as 
the solitary reference to T. S. Eliot (p. 382) goes to show. Nor can 
this reviewer consider it an improvement that the previous distinction 
between page-numbers and the numbers of the bibliography has been 
abandoned in the present edition. In spite of these minor shortcom- 
ings, however, no one concerned with bibliographical questions in 
connection with English-German relations but must at one time or 
another have felt grateful for Professor Price’s tireless efforts in this 
field. 


Harvard University HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 


André Moret, Les Débuts du Lyrisme en Allemagne (Lille: Bibiio- 
theque Universitaire, 1951. 356 pp. Travaux et Mémoires de l’Uni- 
versité de Lille, 27). 


THE definitive review of this book has already been written by Rainer 
Griinter in Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, Lxvi (1953), 93 ff. It is 
unnecessary to go into equally great detail here. On the other hand, it 
would be a grave mistake not to mention this book in these columns. 
M. Moret’s work is basically a text and should prove invaluable to 
students approaching Minnesang for the first time, and of perhaps 
even greater value to non-specialists who are called upon to give courses 
in this field. 
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The book attempts to give a general view of all of the basic prob- 
lems of Minnesang. There are concise biographies of virtually all 
Minnesinger, and an excellent chapter (pp. 93 ff.) giving brief and 
reasonable summaries on the various theses concerning the origin of 
Minnesang. There follow sections on the successive periods of lyrical 
development in MHG (the author’s views on the nomenclature and 
demarcation of these periods will have to be judged by the individual 
reader), the concept of Minne,—the lyrical forms used, the metrics 
involved, ete. Of course these sections suffer by virtue of their brevity, 
but the beginner in this field is much more likely to go to the sources 
after an introduction of this sort than to approach them “ cold.” A 
sufficient bibliography is appended to each section. 

Even the cursory reader will be a bit taken aback by the assertion 
that Walther “ chanta sur les faires” (p. 33). But views much less 
tenable than this could be forgiven an author who takes such a strong 
stand against the pernicious “ théorie autochtonne et populaire ” of the 
origin of Minnesang, which of late has so ill-advisedly been recalled to 
life. 

This study should unquestionably be in all college libraries, particu- 
larly where an extensive collection of works on Minnesang is lacking. 
Perhaps only a foreigner would have the adequate perspective and 
courage to produce a synthesizing work of this nature. It should now 
stand as a challenge to American Germanisten to produce similar com- 
prehensive books in English to revive the lagging interest in MHG. 


The Johns Hopkins University THOMAS PERRY THORNTON 


H. M. Waidson, Jeremias Gotthelf: An Introduction to the Swiss 
Novelist (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953. xii-+ 231 pp. 25s.). 


THE subtitle of Professor Waidson’s book is a precise statement of 
the author’s aim, which is to introduce Gotthelf to the English reading 
public—or, more specifically, to make him better known, since the 
Swiss novelist was actually introduced to English readers in the 
nineteenth century by Ruskin and others. The book is more than 
a mere popular work, however, for it takes into account the revalua- 
tion of Gotthelf by recent critics and possesses thus scholarly as well 
as general interest. 

The author has divided his study into four parts. The first, “ The 
Man and his Time,” is a biographical sketch dealing with the various 
environmental influences—home, church, the Zeitgeist—which helped 
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to form Gotthelf as a personality and to shape his ideas as a writer. 
Waidson traces here the process by which the obscure village curate 
came to be one of Switzerland’s leading writers. Since Gotthelf’s desire 
to write grew first out of his desire to edify his peasant and village 
parishoners, Waidson devotes the second part of his book, entitled “ The 
Peasants,” to a description of the first reading public which Gotthelf 
attempted to reach. This section supplies the foreign reader with 
much valuable information on the institution of tenant-farming in 
Switzerland and on contemporary agricultural methods, and acquaints 
him with the then existing social hierarchy and the political and social 
attitudes of the peasants. Part Three, “'The Novelist,” brings a brief 
discussion of all of the twelve novels, which Waidson divides into 
categories: Novels of Social Reform, Novels of Maturity, and Political 
Novels. This section, though of central importance, is in some ways 
disappointing, for the discussion of some of the works is a little on 
the superficial side. One regrets, too, the absence of specimen passages 
from the various works which, while adding only slightly to the 
length of the chapters, would have added greatly in concreteness 
by making clearer the author’s references to the stylistic qualities of 
the novels. Waidson emphasizes in this section the new critical view 
which holds that Gotthelf’s novels and tales have a much deeper mean- 
ing than was earlier apparent. Whereas critics formerly praised chiefly 
Gotthelf’s frank and daringly realistic accounts of folk-life and folk- 
ways, recent critics (Muschg and Giinther) have found that his great- 
ness as a writer lies not in his accurate and unglamorized portraits of 
the peasantry (as contrasted with those of contemporary writers such 
as Immermann and Auerbach), but in the depth of his psychological 
insight and in the truly superior artistic quality of some of the later 
works. In part Four, “The Short-Story Writer,” which treats the 
calendar stories, the legendary and historical tales, and the tales of 
contemporary realism, Waidson succeeds admirably in bringing out 
what is typically Gotthelfian in each of the works discussed. He 
stresses here once again how with Gotthelf writing was always a self- 
conscious creative act, never hackwork. It is significant, he points out, 
that the Swiss writer never published in serial form as so many of 
his contemporaries did, and yet he equalled and even surpassed many 
of them in prolificness. 

In his conclusion Waidson shows how for all the fundamental unity 
of Gotthelf’s work one may discern definite periods of growth and 
development. The shifts of focus which brought about this growth 
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were due largely to the impact of outside events, for Gotthelf was al- 
ways keenly interested in and profoundly affected by the idea currents 
of his age and by the various political, social, and spiritual problems 
which his generation had to confront. As an artist Gotthelf remained 
ever faithful to his original aim, which was to act through his writing. 
In later years, however, his works reveal a lessening of concern with 
institutions and matters of dogma, and a deepening of concern over 
the state of the Christian faith. It was imperative, he believed, that 
the Christian Church should take a firm stand against all hostile in- 
fluences from outside, and his later novels are all written with this 
need in mind. These works are thus not Bildwngsromane in the 
classical sense, but Christian novels. For Gotthelf the only education 
which really matters is education in practical Christian living, and asa 
writer he championed this idea indefatigably. As recent scholarship 
has shown, however, Gotthelf is in these mature works no longer merely 
a pastor concerned over the spiritual welfare of his flock, but a literary 
artist as well who writes for the pure joy of self-expression and who, 
at his best, may be compared even with such giants of European 
literature as Tolstoy. 

Among the commendable feature’s of Waidson’s study are the 
chronological table of Gotthelf’s works, the select bibliography (which 
includes a list of English translations of the Swiss writer’s works), 
and the carefully-done index. The footnotes are in large part English 
translations of German passages quoted in the text. Some, however, 
contain very interesting bits of supplementary information. In foot- 
note 1 on p. 34, for example, we learn that Strindberg, who read Uli 
der Knecht in 1886 and was greatly impressed by it, took the theme 
of mesalliance between a farm servant and a woman of the peasant- 
farmer class as the central theme of his novel Hemsdborna (1887). 

Professor Waidson’s book will serve well its purpose as an introdue- 
tion of Gotthelf to the English-reading public. Unfortunately, hovw- 
ever, the reading public in England and the United States will still 
be unable to read Gotthelf after this pleasant introduction, for only 4 
few of the novels have been translated, and the quality of the transla- 
tion is often not good. Let us hope, then, that Professor Waidson’s 
study will arouse sufficient interest in Gotthelf to stimulate the trans- 
lation of a work such as Die schwarze Spinne, which reveals Gotthelf’s 
true capabilities as a literary artist far better than any of the works 


presently available in English. 


The Johns Hopkins University WILLIAM H. McCLAIN 
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Barbara M. Craig, ed., L’Estoire de Griseldis (Lawrence: Univ. of 
Kansas Press, 1954. x-+72 pp. Paper-bound $2.50, cloth-bound 
$3.00. Univ. of Kansas Publications, Humanistic Studies, 31). 


UNTIL now the scholar interested in the drama of Griseldis has had 
to content himself with Groeneveld’s diplomatic edition (without 
punctuation) of 1888, which, although reliable and the best, is poorly 
presented and difficult to read. Miss Craig is to be thanked for under- 
taking to provide the first scholarly and easy to read edition, and com- 
plimented on the competent handling of her task. 

Carefully reviewing other work bearing on the Griseldis, this editor 
offers in a 24-page introduction a concise and thorough discussion of 
the background of the play (1. The Importance of the Work; 11. 
The Griselda story before the Play; 111. The Direct Source of L’Estowre 
de Griseldis; tv. Authorship; v. The Life of Philippe de Méziéres ; 
vi. The Dramatist and his Play; vit. The Staging of L’Estoire de 
Griseldis), of the manuscript and earlier editions (vi11. Manuscript,’ 
Rubrics, and Illustrations; rx. Editions; x. Differences between the 
Manuscript and the Edition of 1550), of the language (x1), and the 
versification (x11). A final section explains the preparation of this 
edition (XIII). 

The text has been transcribed from the manuscript with a minimum 
of change. The few words and letters that the editor has found it 
necessary to add are shown in brackets; deletions and alternative 
readings are shown in footnotes. The text is presented in double 
columns. Where extra stage-directions are supplied,’ the addition is 
also indicated by brackets. Triple spacing is used to show change of 
scene. 

This workmanlike job has been rounded off with a glossary,* an 
index of names appearing in the text,‘ a bibliography, and an index of 
the Introduction. Readers will miss a list of dramatis personae to 
precede the text with possibly a list of characters of the 1550 edition 
for comparison, although the differences are fully described on p. 18 of 
the Introduction. 

Miss Craig acknowledges in the Preface her debt to Professor Grace 


1The Table of Contents erroneously reads: vil. Manuscripts. .. . 

*Not always necessary. There seems little reason, for example, to add [qui 
vient d’arriver avec ses gens] to 275r. The quint chevalier who turns to 
address the marquis (Ci s’adrece au marquis) has just said, “ Veez ci le mar- 
quis revenir,/ Qui vient d’esbat, soy et sa gent.” 

*haire (haro) in the text (1. 687) appears in the glossary as haire. 

*Melancassés (1. 671) is missing from the index. 
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Frank. Clearly discernible are the virtues so long associated with the 
work of Mrs. Frank. It is gratifying that the seed of her scholarship 
should have fallen on fruitful ground. 


Duke University PATRICK R. VINCENT 


Victor Brombert, Stendhal et la Voie Oblique: L’ Auteur devant Son 
Monde Romanesque (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; and Paris; 
Presses universitaires de France, 1954. 173 pp.). 


RESISTING the temptation to ferret out more details of biography, 
Mr. Brombert has elected instead to investigate a major critical prob- 
lem posed by Stendhal: the forms of his thought during the creative 
process. He examines the various evidences of the presence of the 
author in his work and conclusively supports his basic thesis: “ La voie 
oblique sera le moyen le plus habituel de cet esprit ombrageux et 
inquiet ” (p. 5). Brombert describes and illustrates the oblique ways 
adopted by Stendhal, he suggests reasons for their adoption, and he 
illuminates the conceptual purposes which they serve. He presents his 
results under three headings: 1) the identification of the procedures 
used by Stendhal to express indirectly his admiration for his hero as 
“Vétre exceptionnel”; 2) the psychological factor, “la peur du 
lecteur,” which led him to adopt indirect rather than direct modes; 
3) a delicate analysis of the deeper needs (self-punishment, consola- 
tion, imaginary victory) which are at the root of the matter. A 
thorough and new understanding of certain aspects of Stendhal’s irony, 
striking suggestions about the stimuli leading him to react, and pro- 
posals for new bases for his esthetics are but some of the contributions 
of this provocative and persuasive study. 

Under examination Stendhal’s oblique intrusions into his novels 
prove to be sensitive indices of his personality as man and as artist 
The discussion, while ranging broadly when necessary, depends for the 
most part on Le Rouge et le noir, Lucien Leuwen, and the Chartreuse. 
Brombert is easily able to adduce numerous examples to demonstrate 
that Stendhal habitually intervenes to decry sarcastically the very 
passages in which he most clearly reveals his own sensibilité and his 
romanesque temperament. A study of some of the few lengthy digres 
sions which Stendhal permitted himself clarifies both the techniques he 
used and the position he adopted. Imperceptibly the reader is led away 
from the narrative and into a direct and subjective commentary up0 
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it; here Stendhal stands forth clearly. Thus at one point he speaks of 
the “ habitudes sociales qui parmi tous les siécles assureront un sang 
si distingué a la civilisation du XIX¢® siécle. ” In context the 
irony is mordant and the reader understands at once that Stendhal 
means the opposite of what he has said. Similarly Julien, often when 
he is at his best, is termed “ sot ” or “ plaisant ”: Stendhal leaves it 
to the reader to reverse the meaning. He succeeds in conveying his 
evaluation but he rarely if ever states it directly, preferring to shield 
his timidity with the ironic disavowal which always accompanies any 
revelation of his own feelings. Sometimes the phrasing is so sharp as 
to suggest even a subconscious desire to punish himself for having 
them, for this idéologue could not always happily accept the sponta- 
neous, emotional, and intimate reaction which he so constantly felt in 
the process of creation. Brombert turns to this tension between the 
romantic and the rationalist in him for an explanation of the character 
of his interventions. It is his practice ironically to present what he 
deems good qualities as defects of character and to offer only words of 
praise for what he would castigate. This seeming ambiguity, to which 
certain critics have objected, is dissipated when the role of irony is 
properly understood. Thus an examination of the recurrent apology 
of “Italianism ” to excuse romantic elements in the Chartreuse leads 
Brombert to the inference that Stendhal was not trying to present a 
valid picture of Italy (one whose errors critics have enjoyed stressing) ; 
rather the deprecations are to be understood as a further effort to 
shield the personality of Stendhal himself as he reveals his enthusiasms. 
The mechanism is typical: he regularly uses ironic attacks on his 
heroes to rouse the reader to their defense through a realization of the 
ironic contrast between the reasonable, which he seems to advocate, 
and the romanesque, which he really admires. Irony thus carries 
something of the conceptual burden of the novels, for Stendhal’s inter- 
ventions in the text always have an intrinsic emotive sense and serve to 
restore in part the spontaneity which his timidity kept him from ex- 
pressing directly and overtly. 

A more complex situation arises around verbs and particularly with 
the conditional mood, which is so prominent in Stendhal’s writing. 
Irony is still at work, but it is more elusive and has implications which 
are more far-reaching. At critical moments when his hero fails of 
success (usually in an attempt at seduction), Stendhal is wont to 
speculate upon what an easy triumph he would have had (and here the 
conditional enters), if only he had been of a cooler and more calcu- 
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lating nature. Brombert develops his observations along several lines, 
He observes that Stendhal himself was signally lacking in this cold 
sort of wisdom and looked upon its possession as a mark of inferiority: 
an incapacity for all-absorbing love. Here, as before, it is enough to 
read the lines as irony in order to clarify their meaning. Stendhal 
does not really blame his hero for not showing sang-froid; rather the 
hero is the more admirable for being incapable of a calculated action 
when his emotions are involved. In point of fact Stendhal’s heroes, 
for all the comments of the critics, are not remarkable for their lucid 
and calculating appraisals: it is only their defects which they knov, 
and they always fail to evaluate properly their own strong points. 
Indeed, Brombert reminds us, they can attain happiness only through 
an uncalculated act on their part (e. g., Julien’s seduction of Mme. de 
Rénal). Moreover, the tragic unhappiness which normally results 
takes on a special cast from this fact: it might have been avoided, but 
only at the sacrifice of the very traits which made the hero a superior 
being. Gratuitous suffering is then his ineluctable fate, and Stendhal’s 
personal interpretation of the romantic hero becomes clearer. 

His “ peur du lecteur” is not only the explanation for his use of 
indirect means for expressing his evaluations ; Brombert shows also that 
certain aspects of his esthetic derive from it. It becomes, in this book, 
the most significant single factor governing the forms of Stendhal’s 
creative thought. From it, for instance, stems his disdain for effects 
of style: one must appear not to care, lest the reader, sensing an 
attachment on the author’s part, should mock him for it. Similarly, 
the rejection of “le majestueux ” as too self-revealing leads naturally 
to a concept of the tragic hero as necessarily unaware. And in terms 
of understanding of character, it is no longer paradoxical that Stend- 
hal, the apostle of enthusiasm, should appear as the advocate of “la 
pudeur de la passion” (p. 68). Their common timidity forms the 
basic link between Stendhal and his characters : their common terror at 
the idea of being ridiculed for their “monde de poésie et de légére 
ivresse” (p. 80) is more significant than any common biographical 
details. 

Brombert seeks also to lay bare the mechanisms which generate the 
interventions. It is his thesis that Stendhal’s evaluations are rt 
actions to memories which were aroused by the act of writing; he 
rejects the standard neurosis theory of literary creation which would 
see in the memories the stimulus which provoked the writing. The 
imaginative act of creation, Brombert says, brought painful recol- 
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lections t» Stendhal’s conscious mind and revived for him the basic 
drama of the Stendhalian lover, “ refusant d’étre Werther et incapable 
d’assumer le réle envié de Don Juan” (p. 107). The intrusion into 
the text is Stendhal’s response. His creative writing is an act of self- 
discovery and recognition far more than it is a release, and the inter- 
ventions come only after the dramatic synthesis. It is not easy to 
accept this thesis. Brombert finds that there is a “ disconcerting auto- 
matism ” (p. 118) in the recurrence in the novels of the same words 
and phrases which Stendhal had used much earlier of himself. It is 
disconcerting only to the extent that it is really automatic and I am 
not entirely convinced that imagination is really priming memory in 
Stendhal; but there is room for disagreement here without upsetting 
Brombert’s other theses. 

Stendhal has frequently been charged with ambivalence and am- 
biguity. Even after Brombert’s clarification of the role of irony, some- 
thing remains of these charges. To meet them he offers a penetrating 
analysis of the coupled roles of self-punishment and imaginary victory 
in Stendhal’s handling of his heroes. Like the other theses offered here, 
this, too, stems in part from the “ peur du lecteur.” Brombert freely 
recognizes that, although many of Stendhal’s deprecatory remarks 
about his heroes are to be interpreted as praise, still there is often an 
element of self-punishment as well in the castigations which Stendhal 
administers. In sensitive pages Brombert evaluates these contradictory 
elements in this elusive author and suggests convincingly that they 
impart subtlety and depth to his work rather than causing confusion 
and ambiguity. And just as the painful memories can give rise to 
interventions which combine praise and self-punishment in certain 
contexts, so other contexts can link failure with an imaginary victory. 
The use of conditionals to suggest the ineluctably tragic fate of the 
superior being may also intimate the possibility of a victory: if instead 
of being superior his hero had possessed a cold and calculating mind, 
he would have known that his mistress really loved him, even though 
her timidity kept her from saying so (“la pudeur de la passion”). 
And Stendhal permits himself the delicious pleasure of an imaginary 
victory! Self-punishment, consolation, and victory are inextricably 
bound together, but since the victory is only in the imagination of the 
author, it avoids the pitfall of self-flattery: the ironic tension between 
the fiction being narrated and the imaginary alternative ending in 
victory is sufficient. 

Brombert sees the real richness of the works in the multiplicity of 
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Stendhal’s intentions and attitudes rather than in their clarity and 
lucidity as many earlier critics have claimed. The strength comes 
from the tensions in Stendhal, the constant drama of the author set 
against himself and an insensitive world in his own creations. Brom- 
bert may perhaps exaggerate somewhat, particularly when he finds that 
reading Stendhal is a constant matter of penetrating the author's 
defenses (p. 150). I am not sure that it is really quite so much of an 
effort as he suggests—although this may be only that my reading of 
Stendhal has been clarified by his book! On the other hand, some at 
least of the earlier critics surely referred to the lucidity of Stendhal, 
not of his heroes, when they praised the books for this quality. More 
easily accepted is Brombert’s deft handling of the charge that this 
dualism of Stendhal against himself dislocates the fictional world being 
created. He rightly points out that such a criticism, which sees the 
intrusive irony as exterior, fails to appreciate its true role as an integral 
and necessary counterpart to the telling of the story and misses its 
extraordinarily disarming quality: we are easily persuaded by it to 
accept Stendhal’s point of view and thus to absorb the real message, 
The irony is used to defend the poetry, for Stendhal has realized thata 
double negation (the ironic attack) is more powerful than a mere 
affirmation. Stendhal’s ambivalent attitude toward emotion and to- 
ward the poetry of his own creation underlies the irony. It is what 
makes him so modern, Brombert avers in conclusion, for thus to recog- 
nize an emotion and in the next breath to need to deny it is the problem 
of our age: we, too, disavow our romantic heritage and thereby prove 
its presence in us. It is our ambivalence which brings us back to 
Stendhal and makes him so meaningful to many in our generation. 
This book helps singularly in delineating some of the features of that 


attraction. 


University of Michigan B. F. BART 
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The following fellowships, scholarships, and junior instructorships are 
available to specially qualified students who are accepted as candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in English at The Johns Hopkins 
University. Those marked * are specifically for students in the Depart- 
ment of English; the others are available in open university competition. 
There are no teaching or other requirements except for the junior in- 


structorships. 


GUSTAV BISSING FELLOWSHIPS. Up to $3,000. 
(for post-doctoral research or advanced Ph.D. candi- 
dates). 


* PRESIDENT’S SCHOLARSHIPS. Up to $2,200. 
* SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. $1,350. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. $800. 
(full tuition). (may be combined with the following) 


* JUNIOR INSTRUCTORSHIPS. $750. 
(teaching one section of writing or literature). 


Applications must be completed by March 1, including at least three 
letters of recommendation, and awards will be made about April 1. 
Requests for application blanks should be addressed to the Director of 
Admissions. Further information may be obtained from the 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 
SHRIVER HALL, 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE 18, MD. 
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Spanish Grammar in Review with Compositions 


Here is a review grammar for intermediate classes 
with an informal tone and a light touch that keeps 
language study interesting and challenging. The 
practical points of grammar are stressed; rules and 
definitions have been simplified for clarity. Com- 
position exercises continue the theme of the Spanish 
stories — Paco’s experiences in Mexico. A special 
appendix of Spanish ballads, proverbs, and riddles 
is included. 
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THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination of John Milton 
was that of the vision given to man when he had put his own inner music in 
harmony with that of God. In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme 
becomes an important means of explicating some of Milton's poetry and of 
understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton’s poetry, he shows the twin develop- 
ment of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of the “ harmonious vision” in the 
poetry itself. 

In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won a 
its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended the full powers 2 poetic ie 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet engaging style. 
this new reading of the great poet, Don Cameron Allen has ee tek 
which the publishers believe will be of utmost importance 4, Miltonists, and 
all serious students of poetry. 


146 pages Index $3.00 
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